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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications: and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Lords were right to reject the Licensing Bill; but 
we cannot congratulate Lord Lansdowne upon his 
tactics. Lord Lansdowne is the leader of the majority 
of the House of Lords, and though it may be true that 
this majority belongs to the Conservative party, it is 
not wise to advertise or emphasise the fact. It is well 
to make your practice square with your theory, as far 
as may be practicable: and, according to the theory 
of the Constitution, the House of Lords is a second 
chamber to revise or reject the Bills of the House of 
Commons. It strikes us as tactless to call a party meet- 
ing of Conservative politicians at Lansdowne House, 
there to decide on the rejection of the Bill and (worst of 
all) to publish that decision to the world. There was no 
necessity for the meeting, because, whatever course Lord 
Lansdowne recommended the House of Lords to follow, 
he would have been obeyed. And the meeting deprived 
the debate on the second reading of all interest, because 
there is nothing new to say about the Bill, but as long 
as its fate was in suspense such speeches as those of Lord 
ere and Lord St. Aldwyn would have been keenly 
read. 


Another mistake in tactics was committed. As the Bill 
was not to be met by a simple “‘ nor-content ’’, but by 
an argumentative amendment, the ground should have 
been widened by an objection to the exclusion of Ireland 
and Scotland. A sweeping measure of temperance re- 
form, which is confined to the most sober but most 
conservative of the three kingdoms, is obviously based 
upon political rather than moral motives. Is there any- 


thing in the Union? If there is, then the differential 
treatment of England, Scotland, and Ireland in the 
matter of liquor legislation is an indefensible anomaly, 


the more so as there is far greater need of restriction in 
Ireland and Scotland than in England. Now why should 
the Unionist peers not have taken up this ground, which 
is a broader and more statesmanlike reason for rejection 
than the inadequacy of the compensation to the brewers ? 
Not that the words relating to the ‘‘ inequitable ’’ com- 
pensation should have been omitted, for Lord St. Aldwyn 
showed more lucidly than any speaker in the Commons 
the cruel absurdity of compensating a man for the loss 
of business-profits under Schedule D of the income tax 
by giving him a few years’ purchase of his loss of rent 


under Schedule A. 


The Education Bill which is the fruit of Archiepiscopal 
and Prime Ministerial haggling was in the House this 
week. This Bill, according to Mr. Asquith, is nothing 
if not an agreed Bill. Well, the agreed Bill was re- 
pudiated by Mr. Balfour, scorned by the Irish members, 
scouted by a group of Liberals, rejected by the Labour 
men and Socialists, and opposed: by the majority of 
Unionists. A happy family reception this for a non- 
contentious measure! Mr. Balfour cruelly queered the 
pitch for the Bill by demonstrating that, good or bad, it 
could not be a settlement. Nobody liked the Bill, nobody 
defended it on merits, no party pretended it would bind 
them. Mr. Asquith, with a want of logic strange in him, 
could only plead in answer the urgent need for a settle- 
ment. The London Education Committee, we are glad 
to see, has passed a stricture on the Bill, in its purely 


educational aspect. 


A propos of education, it is amusing to find that a 
Peace-at-any-Price Committee has n formed, with 
offices in London and a couple of secretaries ; all in quite 
grand style. The committee is working hard, making 
great efforts to secure names. Does not this look like 
confidence in the Compromise? Does it not speak 
volumes for the sincerity of the unctuous profession that 
this is a settlement ‘‘ by consent ’’? Then why all this 
strenuous organisation? If everybody is happy, who is 
there to fight? But the compromisers know that every- 
body is not happy ; on the contrary, they have a deter- 
mined and powerful opposition to meet. A fiercer struggle 
than ever is only at its beginning. The grand total of 
this peace-at-any-price move so far is to produce bitter 
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domestic discord on both sides, where before there was 
good feeling. Professor Sadler appears to be one of the 
secretaries. His affectionate relations with the officials of 
the Board of Education will naturally make him welcome 
the section of the new Bill putting the Board above law. 
Meanwhile the Dean of Canterbury and Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s circular has secured 114,000 signatures in a week : 
this, in the face of the Bishops’ hostility, is remarkable. 


After Lord. Roberts’ speech on Monday, the most 
confirmed of optimists will find it hard to believe that 
our military position is all it should be. Taking 
Napoleon’s basis, he estimated that we should want 
600,000 men available to deal with an invasion by 150,000, 
and towards that 600,000, when all contingencies have 
been provided for, we have at present 40,000. As Lord 
Milner said, a very great change has to be made, and 
made soon, in the condition of our land forces, if the 
country is to be placed in a position of security. Every 
day Germany, which Lord Roberts took for illustra- 
tion, as Mr. Balfour did France in 1905, is improving 
her navy—there is no need to improve her army—whilst 
England is groping about endeavouring to create an 
army by impossible means. At Lord Lansdowne’s sug- 
gestion Lord Roberts amended his resolution so that it 
could not be misinterpreted abroad. As adopted, it 
calls upon the Government to provide immediately, in 
addition to a strong navy, such a force in numbers and 
efficiency as would make a foreign nation hesitate to 
attempt invasion. 


When Mr. Asquith came down so decisively on the side 
of the Navy Committee of the House of Commons and 
adopted the definition of the two-Power standard ‘put 
forward by this committee, Sir John Brunner and the 
Reduction of Armaments Committee in the House 
threatened dire consequences. A deputation was 
announced; it was postponed, and finally it was aban- 
doned: Now we have a long-winded manifesto signed by 
a hundred and fifty Liberal members of Parliament, 
whose names, as usual, are not disclosed. One-third of 
the document consists of a quotation from Mr. Asquith’s 
Budget speech of 1906, which anticipated a reduction of 
expenditure on armaments. People who write history 
ahead are not so accurate as those who look backwards, 
and we are not surprised that two and a half years’ ex- 
perience has guided Mr. Asquith once more into the track 
he knew so well in the days of his more robust Liberal 
Imperialism. 


The speech of Lord Cawdor in the House of Lords 
iS im welcome contrast. Lord Loehee, who at the 
beginning of this year was the Admiralty representative 
im the House of Commons, compared the armoured 
ships of the world at the present moment, but Lord 
Cawdor took the more statesmanlike line that as we 
take two and a half years to build our ships, we 
must’ now discuss the position at the end of 1911. 
We learn on excellent authority that the 1909 pro- 
gramme, which the Government have already settled, 
is to consist of only five battleships, of which the first is 
to be laid down in July. But the 1909 programme 
ought to safeguard the country until the com- 
pletion of the 1910 programme, for it is obvious that 
foreign nations will go on reinforcing their navies 
between the completion of our programmes of 1909 and 
1910. Hence really Lord Cawdor ought to have con- 
sidered the position at the end of 1912. But even so 
he drew remarkable admissions from the Government. 
Throughout 1907 we were assured that the maximum 
number of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ and “‘ Invincibles ’’ Ger- 
many could possess by the end of 19f1 was nine. This 
number has now been officially expanded to thirteen, as 
compared with twelve for ourselves plus our 1909 
programme. 


. The suppressed American interview with the Kaiser 
makes a capital newspaper sensation. As of course it 
would be, the suppressed interview has been printed on 
this side : and, equally of course, it was not the interview 


at all. Dr. Hale (the interviewer) denies thatit even re- 
ssembles anything the Kaiser said. This we can believe ; 
for, capable of indiscretion as he is, the Kaiser is not 
a fool, and to talk for publication about any foreign 
country, as in the supposed interview he is made to talk 
about England and Japan, would make him not a fool 
but a madman. _ If he had any feeling of that sort against 
any country, this is precisely what he would most 
studiously keep out of an interview, if for ro higher 
reason than to avoid forewarning the Power he was 
aiming at. Now that these imperial communications are 
all the mode, why should we not say that the Kaiser 
has just wired to us that Lord Roberts” speech has 
moved him to make a detailed plan, with dates, for the 
invasion of England, which he is forwarding for publica- 
tion here by next mail? 


In the meantime Germans have before them the 
more pressing question of their taxes. Whether under 
the British or the German fiscal system, it is serious 
for a nation suddenly. to be called on for twenty- 
five millions more taxation. In this country there are 
various estimates from fifteen to twenty millions, and 
in Germany, too, they vary, according to the political 
party views, from fifteen millions to the twenty-five the 
Chancellor has asked for. Besides this there is the ques- 
tion of the relation of the direct to the indirect taxation. 
Both are proposed. There are new death duties, and the 
National Liberals, who would prefer a capital tax, hold 
that the middle classes will be hit hardest by the new 


Comparisons of the rate of taxation in different 
countries are very doubtful. The Prussian Minister of 
Finance, in reply to one of the speakers who had spoken 
of England as if ‘‘ everything was gratis ’’, remarked 


that ‘‘ death is not gratis in England, as there is an 


enormous succession duty ’’. He claimed, too, that in- 
direct taxation is greater here than in Germany; and 
taking direct and indirect together, he makes England 
pay ninety-five, France eighty-two, and Germany forty- 
nine marks. There is, however, the direct taxation in 
the-States, such as the income tax, which-is assessed on 
incomes as low as #45. But, as the Minister said, if 
there were not the “* high revenue from the tariff policy, 
which must be thanked for the great progress of the last 
ten vears ’’, the want of revenue would be much greater 
to-day. 


Rumours of an alliance between Turkey, Servia and 
Montenegro lend point to M. Pichon’s statement in the 
Chamber on Thursday that Europe hopes Austria and 
the Porte may come to an understanding, and that some 
compensation may be found for Servia and Montenegro. 
At whose expense? These are pious hopes, but the signs 
which favour an Austro-Turkish agreement are few. 
On the other hand, the evidence of strong feeling on 
both sides is considerable. In particular there is the 
Moslem emigration from Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
the boycott of Austrian goods in Turkey. Wednesday 
next is mentioned as the day on which the Austrian 
Ambassador in Constantinople will begin a long leave 
of absence if Turkey persists in her refusal to resume 
direct negotiations, unless Austria consents to do the 
impossible—forego Bosnia. 


Lord Minto has arrived in Calcutta under police pro- 
tection, and every day makes more urgent the question 
what steps are to be taken to stop the Anarchist outrages. 
What precise degree of mischief must the bomb-thrower 
inflict before the authorities consider vigorous action to 
be warranted? This week the attempt was made to blow 
up the train near Calcutta in which the Public Prosecutor 
was travelling—a sidelight on the policy of repressing 
revolution by leisurely judicial proceedings. Sir Andrew 
Fraser's would-be assassin has been convicted and 
sentenced with a promptitude which makes it more than 
ever doubtful whether fresh judicial weapons are 
necessary to meet such cases. The best argument in 
favour of the proposed legislation is that the Anarchist 
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press condemns it vigorously. But it would condemn 
equally the stiffening of the Executive, which is India’s 


real need. 


The Shah has suppressed his Constitution. Delight-_ 


ful! How could one take these countries seriously? 
Could anything be more frivolous than their politics? 


Countries by nature autocracies can never do more than’ 


play at constitutionalism. When they do play, the game 
before long always breaks into a rollicking farce. And 
we must say the'solemn remonstrances of Great Powers 
—this time England and Russia—do not add a touch of 
seriousness, rather of ridicule. The Shah can whistle on 
his way ; neither of them will make him do anything ; and 
he knows it. We can forgive him, too, if he finds some 
humour in Russia lecturing him for not having a Parlia- 
ment. The neophyte in constitutionalism lives in a 
house very much of glass, after all. 


The Liberal party is proud of Lord Ripon, the more 
proud, perhaps, now that he is no longer an active leader. 
Mr. Asquith on Tuesday described him as “‘ the last sur- 
vivor of the Old Guard of Liberalism ’’. What an Old 
Guard! Lord Ripon has been Viceroy of India, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and various other things ; 
and he would always attempt to pour the Imperial wine 
into Radical bottles. Of course they burst. It was 
disastrous that Lord Ripon should follow Lord Lytton 
in India, and it was a boon that he should be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office in 1895. 
Lord Ripon did a maximum amount of mischief by his 


press laws in India—some of the trouble a quarter of a | 


century later is its aftermath—and he distinguished him- 


self at the Colonial Office by an elaborate despatch | 
‘showing the impossibility of denouncing the treaties | 


which Lord Salisbury disposed of at a stroke a year or 
so afterwards. 


Free-importers on this side of the Atlantic clutch at any 


economic straw. They derive comfort from the bare sug- | 


gestion that Mr. Taft may prove himself to be a tariff- 
reformer, as though a reduction of practically prohibitive 
duties showed moderate duties to be unsound ; and they 
acclaim Mr. Carnegie because he has advocated a reduc- 
tion, if not the removal, of the impost on steel. Mr. 
Carnegie’s writings on economic questions are always 
amusing—almost as piquant as some of his reflections 
on the advantages of poverty. Mr. Carnegie owes his 
millions to protection, and in the interests of his suc- 
cessors he proposes to kick away the ladder by which he 
climbed. Pittsburg cannot quite see the force of it all. 
But tariff reform may none the less be as necessary in 
America as in England. An economic policy which aims 
at crushing out competition is as bad as a policy which 
gives one’s competitors all the chances. 


Mr. Bonar Law asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Tuesday whether Professor Marshall’s memorandum 
was written at the request of the Treasury in 1903 ; and, 
if so, whether he would invite an economist opposed to 
free imports to write another memorandum. Mr. Lloyd 
George replied that the memorandum was prepared for 
the kate Government. Mr. Austen Chamberlain denies 
this. It was prepared for an individual member of the 
Government and was not left at the Treasury. Mr. 
Marshall in a letter to the ‘‘ Times ”’ says it was written 
** at the request of a leading member of the Government 
and printed at the Foreign Office for private circula- 
tion ’’. Mr. Chamberlain, as part of his denial, says 
it was at his responsibility that the memorandum was 
circulated to the members of the late Government. 


This shows, at any rate, that Mr. Chamberlain was 
not afraid of the memorandum. But there is the other 
point of the publication of it last week. Mr. Lloyd 
George'says Mr. Bonar Law requested its publication 
because Mr. Lloyd George on a point raised between 
them had referred to it. Mr. Bonar Law replies that 
he did not request the publication, and that the point is 
not mentioned in the memorandum—and this two days 
after Mr. Marshall’s letter in the ‘‘ Times ’’ also assert- 
ing that Mr. Bonar Law was responsible. Apparently 


| 


nobody wants to have anything to do with the precious 
document : and Mr. Marshall was annoyed. He wished 
to be silent about the fiscal controversy. He thinks it 
only a side issue to a larger question. 


At the Inner Temple, of which Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
| is a member, the Benchers have a delicate matter. to 


consider. There was a very striking difference between 
his confident assurance to the judge at Leeds in the 
suffragist trial that the evidence of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Gladstone was relevant and necessary, and the view 
the Court in London took of it. As judges of profes- 
sional conduct the Benchers could not fail to be struck 
by it; and Mr. Lawrence’s position has been under con- 
sideration. Mr. Lawrence has not been asked to make 
personal explanations ; and the Benchers as mature pro- 
fessional men are considerate to faults of inexperience or 
indiscretion ; they are not likely to exaggerate or set 
down aught in malice. Even if they think it necessary 
to ask Mr. Lawrence to explain, his very peculiar clients 
might be a good answer at a pinch. 


Mr. Justice Darling allowed the witnesses in the Shool- 
bred and Wyndham case to take extraordinary liberties. 
Most judges would soon have stopped them, but Mr. 
Justice Darling, wanting to be amused and to be amusing 
himself, let them say pretty well what they liked. 
‘** Surely ’’, said Mr. Shoolbred to counsel, ‘‘ you don’t 
want to waste all this time quibbling on such a fact— 
hang it all!’’ And Sir Charles Wyndham naturally 
followed with ‘‘ Heavens above ! what a question to ask ! 
What details! ’’ And Mr. Justice Darling sat like 
Ariél in a wig leading and goading everybody on to make 
sport for him. 


As the performer who shot the man at the Middlesex 
Music Hall on Monday night is now charged with man- 
slaughter, we cannot comment on the particular case. 
But, whatever the result may be, this ‘* accident ’’ should 
make impossible any such performance as this in future. 
If it is a trick, money is obtained from the public by 
false pretences; if it is not, all who take part in an 
affair of this kind, knowing the risks, ought to be liable 
to a criminal charge, audience and all. Their expecta- 
tion of a man being killed is the bloodthirsty motive for 
their attendance. They would hoot the performer if 
they found out that the act was really less dangerous 
than it appears to be. Shooting at a wooden figure 
would be nothing. They hope to be present when, 
sooner or later, somebody is killed. Then they get their 
money’s worth ; and the music-hall people and performers 
trade on this ghoulish appetite. 


Two familiar names drop out this week—Lord 
Glenesk and Sir Ralph Littler. Littler’s absence will 
be felt most at the Parliamentary Bar, at which for 
many years he has been the senior leader—what the 
diplomatists call the ‘‘ doyen’’. In fact, he was the 
only one of his generation left, and his memory!was a 
perfect storehouse of precedents in Private Bill fegisla- 
tion. This gave him great influence with the com- 
mittees, which, being lay and constantly changing 
tribunals, are much in the hands of a counsel who can 
say : ‘‘ I remember, sir, in 1879 the London and‘North- 
Western got such and such a clause ’’. As an advocate 
Littler’s speeches never rose above the level of common- 
place conversation; but as a cross-examiner he was 
almost perfect in his line. At the Parliamentary Bar, 
where the witnesses are mostly professional men of 
standing, or officials, it is no use trying to bully. Littler 
took the opposite tack, and began by putting himself on 
the most friendly terms with the cross-examinee, whom 
he would then coax into damaging admissions. He was 
not as ingenious as Bidder, or as impressive as 
** Sammy ’’ Pope, or as. strenuous as Pember ; he was 
Littler all the time, and very effective at that. Unlike 
most leaders, Littler was courteous, encouraging and 
considerate to his juniors, whom he always gave a 
chance, if he could, of distinguishing themselves. 


Away from the committee-rooms at Westminster 


Littler, of course, appeared a good deal before'the Rail- 


way Commissioners and in the arbitration cases which 
often flow out of ‘private Bills. ‘But in the courts of 
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justice he was rarely seen, and, as no man can know 
everything, it may be doubted whether he was a lawyer. 
Outsiders often ask what is meant by saying that the 
great practitioners at the Parliamentary Bar are not law- 
yers, as they seldom are. The proceedings before 
Private Bill Committees have nothing to do with law ; 
they are inquiries into fact, conducted by barristers in 
wig and gown, before lay judges, without rules of evi- 
dence. As chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions 
Sir Ralph Littler was a different person altogether. This 
arduous post Littler filled without pay, from a sense of 
civic duty and because as a social reformer he had views 
about the treatment of criminals which exposed him to 
hostile comment, generally undeserved; though, of 
course, he made mistakes, but not from a vindictive 
or harsh nature. For the last twenty-five years Littler’s 
professional income must have averaged from £15,000 
to £20,000 a year, so that he must either have died a 
rich man or paid away a great deal in his lifetime. 


It is difficult for those who only knew the elderly 
‘* petit-maitre ’’ who sat for South Kensington in the 
’eighties, and became Lord Glenesk in 1895, to recon- 
struct in imagination the brillian* and buoyant journalist 
of the early Victorian days. Yet Algernon Borthwick 
was the correspondent of his father’s paper, the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’’ in Paris during the third Napoleon’s coup 
d’état in 1851; he was the friend of the fascinating and 
unhappy Mrs. Norton; and he founded the ‘‘ Owl ”’ in 
1864. It cannot be said that young Borthwick com- 
municated his brilliancy to the paternal broadsheet, for 
in those days the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ was a pattern of dull 
propriety, with safe foreign news. But the ‘‘ Owl ”’ 
was, while it lasted, an undoubted success, far more 
so than any of its imitators—‘‘ Vanity Fair ’’, the 
“* World ’’, or ‘‘ Truth ’’—has ever been. The reason of 
this was that, with the exception of its editor, it was 
not written by journalists, but by men actually in politics 
and society. Lord Glenesk has left it on record that the 
contributors wrote for nothing, and that the cost of 
production was limited to the bill of an obscure little 
printer, who went mad with success. 


A journal produced under such conditions may well, 
when it reaches a circulation of five thousand, afford to 
dine its staff sumptuously once a week. But the ‘‘ Owls’’, 
if they were not in the vein, did not write at all, and the 
paper did not appear. There was a ‘‘ you-be-damned ”’- 
ness about all this which caught on, though, never having 
seen an ‘‘ Owl ’’, we have to take Lord Glenesk’s word 
that they all sparkled ’’. We once heard Lord Glenesk 
say a witty thing. A discussion arose in a club as to 
the reasons for Mr. Cust’s resignation of the editorship 
of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’’. After various and con- 
flicting explanations, Lord Glenesk said, ‘‘ Well, well, 
* De Custibus non est disputandum’’’. It was only 
after the reduction of the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ from a three- 
penny to a penny paper (in the eighties, we think) that 
it became the splendid property it is to-day. There are 
two traditions which the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ has un- 
swervingly observed, and which were due to the pro- 
prietor—namely, its adherence to Protection, and its 
courtesy and fairness to all correspondents who seek its 
columns. There is no other paper in London, except the 
“* Westminster Gazette,’’ which is so scrupulously just 
and urbane to disputants of all parties. 


The disaster to the steamship ‘‘ Sardinia ’’ at Malta 
is as strange as it is terrible. Barely started, not even 
out of harbour, and yet the fire so rapid that over a 
hundred passengers perished. One explanation is the 
difficulty of approaching the vessel on account of the 
high waves ; and explosions killed many. More terribly 
strange still was that precisely where the captain would 
have beached his vessel stood the arsenals and powder 
magazines ; and he had to seek refuge elsewhere. The 
heroism of the captain was splendid. _He steered his 
ship to shore surrounded with flames, and by his self- 
sacrifice saved all that could be saved. The crew and 
the English and Arab women showed fine courage too. 


THE COMPROMISE BILL. 


M®: BALFOUR has killed the Compromise. Not 
that the Bill has no chance of passing—it very 
possibly will pass—but whether the Bill passes or not, 
the plan, if it can be dignified with the name, is blasted. 
In a speech studiously moderate in tone, as Mr. Asquith 
admitted, Mr. Balfour has demonstrated that this com- 
promise has not in it one single element of a final settle- 
ment. His cold and impartial estimate will fall on the 
forced growth of Compromise enthusiasm as a nipping 
frost. It will not affect the engineers of compromise, 
of course; they are too deeply committed. Right or 
wrong, they must persist ; but gradually Mr. Balfour’s 
analysis will get into the public mind, find its way into 
every country vicarage and every parish institute. Then 
all the charm will effectually fade from this settlement 
which is no settlement. We cannot speak for Noncon- 
formists ; their conscience has always been a fearful and 
wonderful thing : it is their own matter. But Church- 
men, when they realise what is the fruit of the 
Archbishop’s private haggling with the Premier, will 
reject it. Indeed, it is unfortunate for the compromisers 
on both sides that their Bill had to be produced. If 
they could have conducted the: entire deal sub rosa, 
after the fashion of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
bargaining with Mr. Runciman and Mr. Asquith, 
they might have imposed successfully c. the public 
and got credit for a fair settlement. The ‘‘ man 
in the street, John Bull ’’, to whom Mr. Runciman 
expressly appeals, would not be very conversant 
with the ways either of Prime Ministers or Arch- 
bishops, and would naturally think both these high 
contracting parties would have regard for principle, 
and especially that a spiritual father would be slow 
to commit his trust to an unfair settlement. But the 
Archbishop expressly states that he does not consider 
the bargain he has struck with Mr. Asquith is fair to the 
Church. ‘‘ Fair ’’ ishisown word. So we start with the 
edifying spectacle of the supreme trustee in this country 
of the Anglican faith surrendering for an unfair con- 
sideration rights, which he has hitherto declared to be of 
gravest importance, as to teaching the Church’s children 
in the Church’s faith. Of the two we are bound to say 
Mr. Asquith comes out the better. We cannot exonerate 
him from a charge of playing loose with his principles, 
but he so gave them away that he made pretty sure of their 
coming to their own again in the long run. Neither 
Premier nor Archbishop is in love with his handiwork ; it 
is ‘* not ideal ’’ to either ; and they seem to console them- 
selves for its malformities with the assurance that the 
more imperfect the more likely it is to prove generally 
acceptable. Compromisers are always committed to the 
singular proposition that any agreement which everyone 
who is connected with it will work reluctantly and 
grudgingly—necessarily so, because admittedly nobody 
on any side really likes it or believes in it—is sure to work 
with peculiar ease. A general make-believe that you are 
in agreement, when you are violently differing, is sup- 
posed to be the finest atmosphere for honest zealous 
work, above all, Christian work. But this artificial, this 
opportunist, harmony is very easily disturbed. Indeed 
it wanted nothing but the production of the Bill to shiver 
the whole Fool’s Paradise. The House of Commons did 
not receive it exactly with harmony of acclaim. This 
‘** agreed ’’ Bill only passed second reading by a 
majority well below the Ministerial normal. Where is 
the agreement which Mr. Asquith says is necessary ? 
The first principle laid down by the bishops in attack- 
ing Mr. Birrell’s Bill was equality of treatment for 
denominational and undenominational teaching. The 
Bishop of London, especially, was never tired of insisting 
on this in his most earnest tones. No wonder he is 
now in doubt about the wisdom of his rushing into this 
policy of compromise. How does the Bill carry out 
the principle of equality? Undenominational teaching 
is to be the indefeasible right of every parent for his 
child on every day of the week in an elementary school 
free of cost. Public money will provide teachers, 
books, and every other requisite for this state-made 
religion. Denominational teaching will be allowed 
on two days a week only, and will not be paid for out 
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of public money. This concession will be subject to the 
discretion of the local authority as to convenience of 
hours and so on in the school. The head teacher will 
mot be allowed to give this denominational teaching at 
all, except for a few years only in certain schools. The 
authority will be under no duty to allow assistant teachers 
to give it: they must do it only if they cannot show 
reasonable cause why they should not. How difficult 
to find a ‘‘ reasonable ’’ cause for refusal ; and how likely 
a Radical Education Minister to hold it not reasonable ! 
And this is what the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Southwark, and other right reverend prelates 
call equal treatment for denominational and undenomina- 
tional teaching. Having got this, they claim to have 
fulfilled their pledges and are proud of their faithfulness 
to principle. We note that the Bishop of London some- 
where the other day described a number of clergymen as 
‘straining in their leashes to get at their Church children 
in Council schools. A very right ambition; we have 
often. wondered at the Bishops in the past taking their 
inability to get at these children so quietly ; but when 
these clergymen find that they can get at the children only 
twice a week at best, having lost for this their own 
schools where they could teach them every day, they 
will strain then in their leashes not to get at the children 
but at their leaders—the bishops. This concession, now 
that we see it in black and white in the Bill, comes out 
nothing, simply nothing ; at least, if it is anything it is 
only the formal abandonment of a cardinal nonconformist 
principle. It is of no real value to Anglicans or Roman 
Catholics, though it may be a stumbling-block to Non- 
conformists. It is easy to see what the Radical calcu- 
lation is. The various conditions under which the con- 
cession is granted can all be worked, without much diffi- 
culty, to prejudice its success. So little, too, can be 
effected by a twice-a-week lesson that those who give it 
will be likely to be discouraged. The children, not regard- 
ing it as real ‘‘ school’’ at all, being exceptional and often 
given by a strange teacher, will be but little influenced. 
Then the Board of Education will report that “‘ facilities’’ 
have been tried and failed. We are inclined to think 
Mr. Asquith may have taken long views in yielding the 
shadow of concession so gracefully. But there is no doubt 
political exigencies were the real parents of this Bill. 
The Government must have something to show: either 
they must brave the Lords or give the people Acts. They 
are afraid to brave the Lords; therefore they are 
Mesperately anxious to pass an Education Bill at any 
price. They dare not face the country without an Educa- 
tion Bill of some sort : hence the Lords are now to be 
wheedled instead of bullied. 

In the whole of the correspondence between the Arch- 
bishop and the Government there is not a word about 
the Cowper-Temple clause, which is not repealed in Mr. 
Runciman’s Bill. The Archbishop was negotiating for 
the right to give denominational teaching in schools 
where by law ‘‘ no formula distinctive of any particular 
denomination ’’ could be used. One would have thought 
the Archbishop’s first condition would be the repeal of 
this disability. Does he think there can be very effective 
Church teaching to young children without the use of 
the Catechism or any other denominational formula? 
Legally what would be the precise joint effect of the 
two sections in force at the same time—one forbidding 
the use of denominational formule, the other allowing 
denominational teaching (defined in this Bill by implica- 
tion as teaching with a denominational formula)—is not 
plain. But it is plain that had there been a genuine 
desire to avoid all pitfalls and make the denominational 
right safe, the Cowper-Temple clause would have been 
repealed. The Bishop of S. Asaph’s Bill, which the 
Bishops rejected as not favourable enough to the Church, 
did repeal this section. But it would have been difficult 
to get the Nonconformists toagree. Just so. 

Were not the whole matter of such deep seriousness, 
this would really be a very humorous business. Here 
we have an olive-branch tendered, the signal for a general 
falling on one another’s necks, pipes of peace, and the 
rest. And what happens? Well, there is much talk in 
this Saturnian strain. But the only fact is a flat rebellion 
among some Ministerialists, suspicion and antagonism | 


from their Socialist and Labour allies, and from their 
Irish allies, and opposition from most Unionists. The 
Bill is being rushed through by Mr. Asquith with ‘“‘ in- 
decent ’’ haste, as Mr. Balfour said rightly. Why? 
Because Mr. Asquith knows the compromise will not bear 
scrutiny. Discussion would end the Bill. This hardly 
looks like peace, even at any price. 


LORD ROBERTS’ WARNING. 


may differ as to whether it was wise for 
Lord Roberts just now to discuss the question 
of our liability to invasion. The nerves of Europe are 
somewhat unstrung at present, and it is said that some 
pressure was brought to bear on the ex-Commander- 
in-Chief to induce him to abandon his resolution. 
But unless men in his position undertake the responsi- 
bility of speaking their minds, the nation at large 
cannot know how it stands. In any case, whether his 
statement was opportune or not, his action does 
credit to his courage and independence. If the Govern- 
ment of the day is not kept up to the mark where great 
national defence problems are concerned, the fallacious 
ideals of the fanatics of economy invariably prevail. 
One point, however, does strike many people, and to a 
certain extent it weakens the effect of Lord Roberts’ 
pronouncements. When he became Commander-in- 
Chief no soldier since Wellington had occupied so exalted 
a position in the estimation of the nation. Yet he did 
practically nothing towards placing our defence problem 
on a sounder basis. In an excellent aside during an able 
speech Lord Midleton hinted at this failure. It is true, as 
Lord Roberts explained, and as Lord Lansdowne thinks 
he proved, that the situation has in our case altered con- 
siderably for the worse since the days when he was in 
office. Still, it has not altered to so great an extent 
as to render the views he now professes concerning the 
institution of a system of compulsory national training 
more apposite than they would have been then. Cer- 
tainly he spares no pains in prosecuting his crusade 
to-day, and we give him all credit for his praiseworthy 
intentions. But their effect is inevitably weakened by 
the easier way in which he took matters in the days of 
power, if not actual, at any rate moral. 

The remarkable feature of all these debates on our 
national preparedness or unpreparedness for war and the 
possibility of invasion, is that the Government answer 
is always the same, no matter what party is in power. 
The possibility of invasion has not been denied, except 
to some extent in the unfortunate speech Mr. 
Balfour delivered in 1905, which, as we foretold, 
has ever since been quoted as a pretext for reduction. 
Moreover, the pertinent proof that it is not denied is the 
necessity each successive Government feels for main- 
taining at considerable cost a force for home defence. 
No Government speaker ever attempts categorically to 
deny our military weakness. But all rely as an excuse 
for this unsatisfactory state of things on the improb- 
ability, as distinguished from the impossibility, of in- 
vasion. Lord Roberts’ picture, certainly painted in 
the most gloomy colours, is extremely disquieting, 
although he brought to light no new factor. Even 
though our navy were, relatively to other navies, vastly 
stronger than it is, he holds that we should require a 
citizen army numerically strong enough and sufficiently 
trained to meet at least 150,000 highly trained Con- 
tinental soldiers. Lord Roberts puts the figure at one 
million : at the best, taking the view ,‘‘ of all experienced 
authorities from Napoleon’s time,’’ we should want 
four to one, or 600,000. He estimates that after 
the needs of the expeditionary force have been satis- 
fied, and the garrisons for arsenals and naval bases 
in the United Kingdom provided, only 40,000 men 
will be left for field work. If his estimate be correct, 
and though possibly it may err slightly on the side 
of exaggeration we are convinced that it is sub- 
stantially sound, matters are in a bad way. The main 
difference now and in the days when Lord Midleton 
and Lord Roberts were respectively War Secretary and 
Commander-in-Chief is that under Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme for reorganising the Home Army there would 
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be available, after the expeditionary force of three Army the gentry and the people, the worse seemed the chances. 
of that lofty political creed which would keep Irishmen 


Corps had sailed—substantially the same as Mr. 
Haldane’s expeditionary force—a remnant of some 
40,000 regular soldiers wherewith to stiffen the home- 
defence force ; and in the case of the field artillery the 
majority of men would be regulars. But the reduction 
which Mr. Haldane has made in the regulars now renders 
this impossible. The point makes all the difference, 
since these 40,000 men supplied the stiffening which is 
altogether lacking in Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army. 
The Brodrick scheme became unpopular because it talked 
of Army Corps, which suggested vague ideas ef Conti- 
nental militarism. But we believe that it was and is the 
best attempt that has so far been made to organise our 
home forces on a more or less satisfactory basis whilst 
still adhering to the voluntary system. Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme, on the other hand, apart from its destructive 
inroads on the regulars, is only good-to the extent that 
it supplies the machinery whereby compulsion could be 
introduced. It has no other claim to success so far ; and 
the new element of compulsion is much more vital to it 
than any of the preceding schemes. Without that it is 
doomed. 

Lord Midleton made a good point when he enlarged on 
the impossibility of arriving beforehand at any just esti- 
mate of our likely requirements in case of war. It almost 
always happens that one side underestimates the strength 
of its opponents, and the result of campaigns has often 
been a surprise. This, however, is obviously a strong 
argument against reduction. Every crisis has shown 
that we had too few men. So let future Governments 
keep intact what they have got. It is unfortunate that 
no authoritative political speaker on either side suggested 
the obvious remedy for the eternal difficulties of our mili- 
tary problem. Inability to provide a sufficient number 
of men has always been the crux; and it always will be 
till we follow the example of every great Continental 
nation and have compulsion. We regret that Lord 
Newton, who was present during the debate, did not 
give utterance to his views on the subject with his usual 
force and independence. Lord Crewe fell back on the 
stock argument that the cost of introducing compulsion 
was prohibitive. But, as we have frequently pointed 
out, the difficulties and cost of this reform have been 
vastly overstated. His contention that we require 
** reasonable and practical immunity ”’ is quite illogical. 
He cannot have it both ways. We are either immune 
from danger with what home-defence forces we have or 
we are not, always, of course, having regard4o the power 
of our Navy. If we are not immune, and clearly we are 
not or we should require no Territorial Army, our home- 
defence force should be strengthened and trained to meet 
its requirements ; and how is this end to be attained 
except by compulsion? Our Territorial Army, without 
a considerable stiffening of regulars beyond our power 
to supply, is a spear without a point, and the sooner we 
realise this unpalatable fact the better will it be for the 
security of our Empire and the preservation of the peace 
of the world. 


MR. DILLON’S LAND BILL. 


OWADAYS Mr. Dillon governs Ireland, with Mr. 
Birrell as his Court jester. Mr. Redmond is merely 

a sleeping partner in the firm, valuable as a man who 
can talk in his sleep with real eloquence. The constitu- 
tion of the government of the new University in Dublin 
gave a signal illustration of Mr. Dillon’s power, since 
two of the ablest Roman Catholics in the United 
Kingdom with practical knowledge of academic govern- 
ment were excluded—Father Finlay because he is a 
champion of co-operation, and Dr. Starkey because he 
had criticised certain features in primary education which 
Mr. Dillon’s clerical allies could, but will not, improve. 
Mr. Dillon, to do him justice, was one of the few people 
who had the courage to show open and persistent hos- 
tility to the Wyndham Land Purchase Act of 1903, The 
more visible the results of that Act became in thé trans- 
formation of discontented tenants into hopeful purchase- 
annuitants, and the diffusion of better feeling between 


as artificially miserable as possible “‘ until the last link 
of England’s fetters goes clanking down the corridors 
oftime’’. Thetemporary fall in British financial credit, 
welcome in itself to the unbending Nationalist, has had 
the further pleasing result of blocking Irish land- 
purchase. The scheme of the Government for removing 
the block is designed to earn the approbation of Mr. 
Dillon, the enemy of land-purchase, and has earned it. 

We need not recapitulate the summary of the present 
situation given in the SaturDay Review of 24 October. 
‘the position at this moment is that agreements 
between landlord and tenant for the transfer of land 
valued at £52,000,000 are awaiting the provision of 
funds to be carried into effect. The inconveniences of 
this limbo between agreement and actual payment were 
described by Mr. Birrell on Monday with surprising 
accuracy. The loss on flotation of stock has already 
been heavy enough to exhaust the Irish Development 
Grant and to threaten Irish ratepayers with an over- 
whelming burden due to facts for which none in Ireland 
is responsible. 

Mr. Birrell proposes to come to the rescue by trans- 
ferring to the Imperial Exchequer the loss on flotation 
of Irish land stock. This act requires some courage in 
view of the inveterate belief of the ordinary English 
politician that, though it is heresy to regard Ireland as a 
separate financial entity when Irishmen allege that they 
are overtaxed, yet, in some mysterious way, the expendi- 
ture of imperial funds in Ireland represents a gift from 
John Bull to aliens. Lord Crewe and Lord Denman had 
seemed to suggest that the 1903 settlement should be 
wrecked by making its fulfilment contingent on the 
acceptance by Irish ratepayers of a burden which ‘they 
are unable, and which they were never expected, to bear. 
They thus exemplify the primal instinct of the meaner 
politician to cry off a bargain as soon as the shoe pinches,. 
while they repudiate indignantly at the same time the 
suggestion that Englishmen can ever break their word. 
It is therefore a great advance to find the rudimentary 
canons of good faith to this extent preserved. 

But this does not bring us much nearer to providing 
the £52,000,000 already due. Well, Mr. Birrell, hold-. 
ing the furtherance of land-purchase dearer than wife 
or child, has provided that the Treasury shall produce 
five millions a year, out of which he appropriates one 
million annually for the support ofthe programme of the 
United Irish League in the Congested Districts—a 
matter to which we shall return. Thus, so great-is'his- 
anxiety to sanction bargains into which Irish landlords 
and tenants have been invited to enter on the strength 
of an imperial guarantee, that he has arranged for ‘the 
fulfilment by 1921 of the contracts already made! He 
will, moreover, increase the staff of the Estates Com- 
mission—and it will be interesting to see whether he 
follows Mr. Bryce’s policy of waiving qualifying ex- 
aminations for Government posts in the case of Nation- 
alist candidates who cannot pass them. Landlords. 
who have already agreed to sell will get the full r2 per 
cent. bonus—a piece of elementary honesty which Lord 
Denman had seemed to deprecate. But, since one of 
the chief reasons for the greater success secured by 
the Wyndham Act in comparison with previous legis- 
lation was the payment to the vendor in cash instead 
of stock, landlords who have already agreed to self 


(‘‘ pending bargains ’’) are, if possible, to be induced - 


to accept depreciated 2} per cent. stock (with certain 
safeguards) while future vendors are to be forced 
to take a new 3 per cent. stock. For the further 
encouragement ‘of land-purchase the annuities by 
which tenant-purchasers pay off the capital advanced 
are to be raised from 3} to 34 percent. Nor is this all. 
Since the only serious difficulty which has arisen in the 
progress of voluntary land-purchase has been the lack of 
funds, the progress is to be facilitated by giving the 
Estates Commissioners powers of compulsory purchase- 
out of the limited funds available. The unwilling vendor, 
by the way, is allowed no appeal against the Commis- 
sioners’ arbitrary valuation. This pleasing device must 
delight Mr. T. W. Russel’, who having stumped the 
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country for years as.the apostle of immediate universal 
compulsory purchase, lately (since his conversion to 


' Dillonism) blurted. out that land-purchase ought to be 


suspended, and. has ever since been occupied in trying 
to explain his words away. Compulsory sale with no 
money, to pay the vendors is quite an original idea. 

In future bargains the landlord’s bonus is to be on a 
sliding scale, the cheaper the vendor sells, the larger 
being his bonus. There is something to be said for this, 
though it rests on the theory that when Parliament pro- 
mised a 12 per cent. bonus to vendors and estimated sales 
at a hundred millions, it meant that only twelve millions 
were to be given in bonus however large the sales. But 
Mr. Birrell hopes ultimately to find more than that 
original twelve million for distribution in bonus. His 
description of the bonus was disingenuous : it was not, 
as he pretends, ‘‘ to build a sort of bridge over the possible 
inability of the landlord . . . to accept the fair value of 
his estate ’’ : its purpose was to raise the sum which the 
tenant was willing to offer to the fair selling value of the 
estate. Mr. Wyndham on Monday disposed of Mr. 
Birrell’s assertion that the average price had been in- 
flated beyond expectation, but as the ex-Minister spoke 
of percentage of reduction of the tenants’ payments, 
while Mr, Birrell talked of number of years’ purchase, 
their audience, not being higher mathematicians and 


lightning calculators, possibly missed the point. 


So far, then, as the new Bill amends the Act of 1903, it 
makes it the immediate interest of landlords and tenants 
who have already agreed, and of all Irish ratepayers, to 
accept terms which will decidedly hamper the progress of 
land.purchase in future. But, not content with driving a 
wedge between existing and future vendors and pur- 
chasers, the Chief Secretary has inextricably intertwined 
with the comparatively simple process of amending 
ordinary purchase transactions the bewilderingly dif- 
ficult question of bringing about a revolution in the Con- 
gested: Districts. We do not say peaceful revolution, 
because for every rood of grass land in Connaught there 
are two sets of rival claimants—the sons of neighbouring 
farmers, and the genuine ‘‘ congests ’’ as they are called 
in Ireland. The latter are the miserably poor cottars 
who cling to: uneconomic holdings on the seaboard: Mr. 
Birrell.amiably thinks that this question is ‘‘ one which 
Ireland! ought to have the opportunity of settling for 
herself’’. In other words, the farmers’ sons and the 
congests are to fight it out, under the sheltering gis of 
a newly enlarged Congested Districts Board with its 
area of operations doubled, its income trebled, and its con- 
Stitution ‘‘ democratised ’’. Mr. Birrell puts up a million 
a year, so to say, as the stakes. We bet heavily on the 
farmers’ sons, who, unlike the ‘‘ congests ’’, subscribe 
to: the United Irish League. Nine of the eighteen 
members of the new Board is to be elected by the 
League—we beg Mr. Birrell’s pardon, by the County 
‘Councils concerned—while if most of the five nominated 
members are not congenial to the League (of which 
Bishop: O’Donnell is treasurer), there will certainly be 
Helhin Connaught. Further, as the farmers’ sons have 
beem steadily cattle-driving for some time, while the 
“* congests ’’ have been starving, the former are sure to 
be in better fighting trim. 

Mr. Birrell must surely have the townsman’s terror at 
the sight of a cow, or he could not talk of cattle as if they 
were ferocious wild beasts. To hear him one would 
imagine that Sir Harry Johnston’s delightful plan of re- 
moving the inhabitants of Achill and making it a sanc- 
tuary for big game were actually in operation. Such a 
sentence'as ‘‘ You have got tomake up your mind between 
the cattle and the people ’’ will simply be quoted all over 
Treland:(as Mr. Dillon admitted) as a retrospective justi- 
fication of cattle-driving. The humour of it is that the 
new’ proprietors will merely graze their ill-gotten land. 
The-question ought to be one of tillage or mixed farming 
versus grazing, but it actually will be one of the small 
grazier versus the large. The Congested Districts Board, 
having a million a year to devote to compulsory purchase, 
will be strangely false to the traditions of the United 
Trish: League if it does not systematically encourage 
cattle-driving in order ‘to force down the price of land. 
And this-is Mr. Birrell’s idea of social reform ! 


‘investigators professing to be impartial. 


But, we are told, he is only following the Dudley Com- 
mission. The report of that Commission is one of the 
most dishonest documents ever presented to the world by 


We await 
with interest Lord MacDonnell’s remarks on the ignor- 
ing of his sensible memorandum presented therewith. 
The majority report was wittily and aptly described in 
Ireland as one half a vote of censure on Oliver Cromwell, 
and the other half a vote of confidence in Bishop 
O’Donnell. Lord Dudley, with good intentions, 
floundered in waters too deep for him and quite lost his 
soundings. His sincerity impressed Mr. Redmond ; but 
when we find a far from starving English peer using his 
position as Chairman to bully an Irish lady of moderate 
means for possessing more land than her neighbours 
(vide the evidence), ‘‘ sincerity ’’ does not™strike us as 
exactly the ‘‘ mot juste ’’. 

However, bang goes the Dudley Report into this 
wonderful Bill, and if the Peers will not endorse the wild- 
cat scheme for increasing anarchy in Western Con- 
naught, the only chance of saving the fragments of the 
Wyndham Act for the benefit of five-sixths of Ireland 
apparently disappears, so far as Mr. Birrell is con- 
cerned. Of course, the Bill cannot even pass the 
Commons this Session. But ‘‘ it is not a sham Bill ”’ : if 
it is not carried over to next Session by special resolu- 
tion, exit Mr. Birrell. Can we be sure that Mr. Asquith 
will be proof against the temptation to disembarrass 
himself at one stroke of a bewildering Bill and a signally 
unlucky colleague. 


LIBERAL DESPOTISM. 


BY means of guillotine and the caucus whip the 
Government is already above Parliament. It is 
now proceeding to put itself above law, making a be- 
ginning with the department of education. In the past 
Mr. Birrell, and much more Mr. McKenna, has never 
shrunk from seeking by administrative act to evade or 
cancel the Education Acts without recourse to Parlia- 
ment. But every time the Board of Education has been 
pulled up short by courts of law. Hence the necessity 
for anew Act. It was not to be borne that the nation’s 
representatives, the Cabinet itself, should be checked 
by a mere man in wig and gown, or should be charged, 
as it has been charged, with exceeding its powers and 
conspiring to evade the law. And this thing is to end— 
provided at least that the Government can prevail to end 
it; for the last of the Education Bills, the present one, 
deals with the matter summarily in Subsection (5) of 
Section II. 

‘* Every decision of the Board of Education purport- 
ing to be given on any matter which is to be determined, 
fixed or computed by them, or on which they have to be 
satisfied under this Act, shall be final, and shall not be 
liable to be called into question in any court of law or 
otherwise.”’ 

What is the effect of this? It is within the authority 
of the Board to determine in what circumstances 
facilities for special religious instruction shall be given, 
to what contracting-out schools the parliamentary grant 
shall be paid, what teachers shall be permitted to teach 
the faith they hold. It is for the Board to ratify or 
repudiate, as it may please, the bargain which this Bill 
is supposed to embody. But this is by the way; the 
essential feature of the section is not the wide authority 
which it gives to Mr. Runciman and his successors, but 
that it gives to them entire liberty to exceed that authority 
at pleasure, and to be accountable to no man. ‘‘ Any 
decision of the Board of Education purporting to be ”’ 
within its power stands good. The Board may venture 
to take any question in the sphere of politics or outside 
it and may decide the matter. The courts can indeed 
look at the proclamation to see what it purports to be ; 
they may read the heading ‘‘ Education Acts, 1870- 
1908 ’’, and then must fold it up and put it by. 

An unfortunate result of party politics is that the best 
intentions are apt to be misjudged. There are not 


wanting those who will maintain that it is contrary to 
the principles of democracy to set a Minister of the 
Crown above the law, but such persons cruelly mis- 
represent democracy. 


The true aim of Radicalism is a 
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levelling, not down, but up; and whereas it is an ancient 
maxim that the King can do no wrong, henceforth the 
President of the Board of Education is to share that 
privilege. Indeed, this immunity of his is almost a 
necessary corollary of the modern Liberal theory of 
government, for it is a fundamental assumption of the 
Liberal mind that a Liberal Cabinet embodies in some 
mysterious way the political sentiment of the people. 
Now the Board of Education speaks only with the voice 
of the Cabinet (which is or ought to be the people’s 
voice), and is not the voice of the people the voice of 
God? How then, in Liberal theory at least, shall any 
authority prevail against the Board? It is for Mr. 
Runciman to declare the law and for the judges to keep 
silence before him. 

This theory of infallibility, right or wrong, has at least 
the merit of novelty. It was said at one time that the 
courts were the guardians of the Constitution, that the 
true guarantee of liberty to the subject lay in the 
Government’s submission to the law. Parliament, ac- 
cording to this view, was useful indeed, for Parliament 
can amend the law; but the courts were essential, for 
the courts can enforce it. So it was laid down in the 
days of Henry VI. that a constitutional Sovereign is 
distinguished by his submitting to the authority of the 
courts ; and the Chief Justice quotes truly high precedent 
for constitutional rule : 

** The Children of Ysraell, as saith Saynt Thomas, 
after that God had chosen them in Populum peculiarem 
et Regnam Sacerdotale, were rulid by him under Juges, 
Regaliter et Politice ; unto the tyme that they desyryd 
to have a King, as then had al the Gentylys, which we 
cal Panyms. Whereby it may appere that it was better 
to the People to be ruld Pollitykly and Royally, than to 
be rulid only Royally ’’. 

These two things are necessary to the security of free- 
dom and the Constitution, that all men should have the 
means of knowing the law and that all should suffer the 


necessity of obeying it. The common law has always | 


been of public knowledge, for a judge of the King’s 
Bench must give judgment in open court and declare 
his reasons, which are recorded in the year-books and 
reports. But the law of education must henceforth be 
sought in the decisions of the Board, pronounced in 
secret, without argument or reason given, and of these 
judgments there is no public record. You will not find 
in all London a lawyer who can say what is the law in 
those matters which have been left within the jurisdiction 
of the Board; these things are a mystery, like the 
mysteries of Delphi, into which the aspirant is initiated 
at Whitehall with needful rites. Thither go the clients 
of the oracle for its decisions, and at Whitehall, as at 
Delphi, no man knows the priestly channel of the divine 
affatus. From what human source, President or office- 
boy, the oracle proceeds is a thing hidden from the 
vulgar and profane. 

Henceforth the Delphic cult is by law established. 
The ‘‘ droit administratif ’’ of the Board of Education is 
set above the law. It may be that future Presidents will 
use their power in a more judicial and less political spirit ; 
but it is difficult to forget that the Board has had wide 
powers in the past and has not always used them well. 
It used them ill when it excluded religion from the course 
of secondary schools. It used them ill when it sought to 
bribe the managers of training colleges to set aside their 
trust. It used them ill when it attempted to crush the 
Church of England school at Garforth, and the words 
of the judge who tried that case will be of some historic 
interest in the future : 

** One thing certainly neither the local authority nor 
the Board of Education can do, and that is to say that 
because they do not like the law as it stands, they will 
give directions which will frustrate its objects. They 
do frustrate its objects if they destroy this school. . . . 
To decide that the law is not what it was declared to be 
by the House of Lords is in my opinion ultra vires. In 
truth and substance the course taken in the present case 
seems to me to be simply an attempt to get out of the 
decision of the House of Lords that voluntary schools 
must be taken as they are. 1 am prepared to decide, and 
do decide, that it is an unsuccessful attempt.”’ 


Such judgments are to be given no more. The Board 
shall decide that the law is what the Board pleases, in 
spite of the House of Lords, and no man shall say it nay. 
Though it should conspire again with local authorities 
to break or set aside the law, that breach will be a 
matter for the Board itself to judge. A strange position 
this, tothe legaleye. ‘‘ Noman ’’, says the old maxim, 
** can be judge in his own cause ”’ ; but what boots it to 
prate of maxims and old-fashioned saws? These things. 
are the delight of lawyers, and the law, according to Mr.. 
Runciman’s Bill, is that there is no law. 


THE CITY. 


HE markets continue in a nervous and dispirited 
condition, owing to the persistence of disquieting 
rumours in Eastern Europe. These rumours are 
bound to circulate so long as newspaper correspondents 
have to earn their living. But the effect on the nerves 
of the Parisian operator is to make him sell Kaffirs, with: 
the result that nothing goes up. Oceanas go down de- 
cidedly, but for reasons unconnected with the Near East. 
The Oceana report and meeting are at hand and awaited’ 
with no pleasurable feelings by shareholders or direc- 
tors. This concern, with a huge capital and a board ot 
eight directors, has been sadly mismanaged. Recon- 


struction is probable. The American market continues 
to defy its critics and the bears. As soon as a drop 
occurs there is always a smart recovery. It is likely 
that the market will continue bullish, with regular set- 
backs, for another twelve months, as “‘ distribution day ”’ 
is a long way off, and the American magnates, unlike 
their brethren in the Kaffir market, are clever enough 
to know that ‘‘ the suckers ’’ must be fed with profits 
for a considerable time. 

The Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway is 
making a new issue of £ 1,000,000 in 100,000 shares of 
10. It is needless to say that the harbour of Bahia 
Blanca is becoming an important commercial port in 
Southern Argentina, and that the railway is doing very 
well as the country opens up on both sides of the line. 
The existing stock receives 44 per cent., but as it is. 
recognised that a stock at this rate of interest cannot be 
issued at par in these times, the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 


Blanca shares for seven years, after which it will become 
ordinary stock with a guarantee of 44 per cent. The 
knowledge of this new liability undertaken by the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway is the cause of its stock being 
marked down a point in the face of continued increases 
of traffic every week. The new Bahia Blanca shares are 
a perfectly safe 5 per cent. investment. The Bank of 
Africa is issuing a Kroonstad Municipal 4} per cent. 
Loan for £75,000. 

We have received the prospectus of the Kuala-Klang 
Rubber Estate, which is formed to acquire 490 acres 
planted with rubber-trees in Klang, in the Federated 
Malay States. The directors and the brokers (Messrs. 
Gow, Wilson and Stanton) are well known in the rubber 
world, and the enterprise is a bona fide and in every way 
respectable one. But the business is so small that we 
are surprised it should be thought worth while to appeal 
to the public for a subscription of £7,500 as working 
capital. The capital of the company is £25,000, of which 
17,500 shares are allotted as fully paid to the vendors 
as purchase consideration. Sixty acres were planted in 
1904, with about 217 trees to the acre, and we are quite 
willing to accept the statement in the prospectus that 
by the end of 1911 the company will be marketing 
22,000 Ib. of rubber at a profit of 2s. a Ib., and that 
consequently a dividend of nearly 10 per cent. will be 
earned on £25,000. But why put one’s money into a 
company whose capital is so small that there never 
can be a market in the shares, and which cannot pay 
any interest for three years? We should have thought 
the gentlemen connected with this property could have 
got the necessary £7,500 subscribed privately, without 
appealing to the public. It shows weakness to get out a 


| prospectus for so small an amount. The directors of the 
| Rosehaugh Tea and Rubber Company have just declared 


Company is guaranteeing 5 per cent. on the new Bahia ~ 
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an interim dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
This concern owns thirteen estates in Ceylon, totalling 
10,465 acres; its estimated crop of tea for the cur- 
‘rent year is 1,646,500 lb.; its estimated output of 
rubber is 206,040 Ib. Its authorised capital is £600,000, 
and its issued capital is £180,000 6 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares and £304,000 ordinary shares. Its net 
profits are about 440,000 a year. For the last half of 
1907 a dividend of 10 per cent. was paid on the ordinary 
shares. The 6 per cent. preference shares are, of their 
ind, a gilt-edged investment. There are only 79,900 
ordinary shares issued for cash (the rest having been 
issued fully paid to the vendors), on which 8s. have been 
paid. They are called 15s. in the market. There can 
be no doubt that in three or four years these ordinary 
shares will receive a dividend of 30 per cent. There are 
one or two rubber companies which distribute 30 and 
40 per cent. ; but they are small concerns, with a capital 
of £25,000 or £30,000. Rosehaugh shares ought to be 
liquid with so large a capital, and there are 116,000 
unissued shares. 


INSURANCE: POLICY CONDITIONS. 


’ E hope we have shown in recent articles the 

‘importance of considering not merely the 
probable amount of future bonuses, but also the bonus 
‘system adopted by any life office in which it is proposed 
to assure. There are, however, other points to which 
heed should be paid in the choice of a policy, to which as 
a rule the assured give no attention at all. These are 
the policy conditions, for policyholders frequently find 
out to their cost and too late that they have fared badly 
when they might have fared well. 

A relatively unimportant policy condition was men- 
tioned in a case in the Chancery Division this week. 
A policy contained the provision that it would be void 
if the assured committed suicide, but this condition was 
mot to prejudice third parties who acquired a bona fide 
interest in the policy for valuable consideration. The 
‘case turned entirely upon whether or not the plaintiffs 
thad any such bona fide interest, and Mr. Justice Parker 
‘came to the conclusion that they had not, and the action 
‘was dismissed with costs. The defendants were the 
fEnglish and Scottish Law Life Association. The 
judge very appropriately commented upon an attack 
upon the society which was made by counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and expressed the opinion that the 
association had ‘‘ acted fairly, reasonably, and even 
generously ’’ throughout the whole case. Although 
there was no legal claim against the office under the 
policy, negotiations had been in progress for a gratuitous 
‘payment to be made by the association to persons in- 
‘terested in the estate, and no doubt those negotiations 
‘will now be resumed, and a sum of money will be paid 
which the association is under no legal obligation to 
‘pay. 

Many of the most important uses of a life assurance 
policy would disappear if it became void in the event of 
‘suicide, and consequently it is an invariable rule that 
policies are paid in full to third parties who have become 
bona fide holders for valuable consideration. When a 
policy is payable to a man’s estate the most usual ar- 
‘rangement is that it becomes void in the event of suicide 
within two years from the date of the assurance ; there- 
after suicide does not invalidate the policy. This rule is 
an appropriate relaxation of the condition which formerly 
prevailed that the assurance was void however long it 
had been in force if death were due to suicide. Some 
‘companies have removed the restriction altogether, and 
have no suicide clause at all: the experience of such 
companies seems to be that it is quite safe to do without 
the clause, and that they see no indications of people 
effecting an assurance with the intention of committing 
suicide in order that the policy may become aclaim. We 
‘cannot help thinking, however, that there is some risk 
of this happening, and that a suicide clause in force for 
‘two years, but no longer, is the best arrangement. 

Leaving some of the more important policy conditions 
for subsequent treatment, we may refer to the minor 
‘question of errors in age. This is apt to be rather 


important in connexion with industrial life policies, but 
seldom arises in ordinary life assurance. If a man 
knowingly states his age to be less than it is in order to 
assure at a lower rate of premium, the policy may be 
invalid on the ground of fraud; but if the error is un- 
intentional it can be rectified either when the policy be- 
comes a claim or during the duration of the assurance. 
The most usual mistake is to understate the age, in 
which case a deduction is made from the sum assured in 
order to make the results equivalent to what they would 
have been had the age been correctly stated and the 
proper premium paid. 

People seldom overstate their age for life-assurance 
purposes, which seems to make a life policy permissible 
evidence of age for old-age pension purposes. In most 
offices, if the age were overstated the policyholder or his 
beneficiaries would have to suffer for the error ; but a few 


| companies would in this case also readjust the results, 


paying under the policy something more than it would 
have yielded had the correct age been as stated. 

Life offices generally advise people to supply proof of 
age at the time the assurance is effected and to have the 
policy endorsed ‘‘ age admitted ’’: this is advice which 
everybody ought to follow, since it may happen that 
proof of age is not easily forthcoming after the death of 


| the assured a great many years later. In any case, if 


evidence of age is not produced until the policy becomes 
a claim it is likely to cause delay which may be incon- 
venient. In these days when ‘‘ immediate settlement 
of claims ’’ indicates that the sum assured is frequently 
paid on the day that the life office receives proof of death 
and title it is an undeniably good plan to supply the 
requisite proof when effecting the assurance. 


MR. McKENNA’S INTELLECTUAL GIANTS. 


N OT long ago we discussed the question of the proper 

attitude at breakfast. ‘‘ Discussed ’’ is perhaps 
not quite the right word, for there was no opposition. 
There was a general consensus of opinion that breakfast 
was a function, not necessarily sad, but far too serious to 
admit of trifling : all were agreed that it was no time to 
talk when they should be munching. ‘‘ One wants to 
go easily then.’’ The golden rule for breakfast was to 
be Prior’s ‘‘ Eat your pudding, fool, and hold your 
tongue ’’. 

But how is the average fool who, lest he lapse into un- 
timely brilliance, has obtained permission to read the 
paper at table (an excellent way, in general, to ensure 
depression), to hold his tongue when he meets with such 
a statement as the following, which appeared in a para- 
graph in the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ about naval recruiting 
a few days ago: ‘‘A prominent member of the 
Admiralty told one of our representatives yesterday, 
‘ As a rule we can obtain six times as many men as we 
require. . . . We have raised the standard of entry ; 
we get men of better physique, and, with our educational 
tests, the average bluejacket is now an intellectual 
giant ’.’’ How isa quiet soul to face such thunderbolts, 
remain a great Akinetos, and ‘‘ go easily then ’’? 

The paper from which this is extracted is, to its honour 
be it said, not addicted to headlines and hysterics. It 
has nothing in common with those hyperbolical fiends 
which delight in making their readers “ sit up’’. 
Humble consumers of the morning egg thought they 
were safe with it; why does it hurl such sudden sky- 
rockets at a meek man who is studying to be quiet ? 

‘* Prominent ’’ is, we presume, meant as a compli- 
ment. It seems a clumsy one. Cardinals have accus- 
tomed us to ‘‘ His Eminence ’’. But ‘‘ His Promi- 
nence ’’? It may be, though, that the epithet was care- 
fully selected. Certainly this egregious official would, 
in vulgar phrase, ‘‘ stick out a foot ’’ from any body to 
which he belonged. Not that he has a monopoly of 
prominence. One or two other people could be named 
who seem to find it difficult to toe the conventional line. 

His Prominence then tells us that ‘‘ the average blue- 
jacket is now an intellectual giant ’’. One’s first 
emotion is sincere pity for the officers who have to com- 
mand average bluejackets. All of us number naval 
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officers among our acquaintance, and very good fellows 
they mostly are. That distressing complaint known 
scientifically as megalomania, and familiarly as swelled 
head, israreamong them. It is more often found among 
their brethren of the land service, where too much of the 
bad old dandy tradition, the ‘‘ Tenth do not dance ”’ 
pose, lingers, though in them too it is dying. But 
those who go down to the sea in ships have ever 
been, as a class, modest and sensible men. It is more 
than doubtful whether ten officers could be found in the 
service who would lay claim even to intellects taller, like 
the Emperor of Lilliput, ‘‘ by the breadth of my nail ”’ 
than their surroundings. How then shall they dare take 
command of intellectual giants, of a ‘‘ Dreadnought ’”’ 
manned by monsters of mind? 

Our next feeling is of insecurity. Mediocrity has a 
profound distrust of the abnormal. High intellect, like 
high interest, spells bad security. We have been told 
often enough that the Navy is going to the dogs, and 
sorry we are to hear it, for, to whatever school we 
belong, we all wish the Navy to be efficient. But, when 
all is said, dogs, especially sea-dogs, are a trustworthy 
and a biddable race. Giants, on the other hand, bear 
an evil reputation. Barring Pantagruel, who was the 
best little great man that ever was, they were, if his- 
tory may be credited, a bad lot, using their excellent 
strength “ likeagiant ’’. John Silver was emphatically 
the intellectual giant of the crew that sailed in search 
of Captain Flint’s pieces of eight. ‘‘ Remarkable man, 
that Silver, captain.’’ ‘‘ He would look remarkably well 
at the yardarm, sir.’’ One would not wish the average 
bluejacket to be a John Silver. 

Then our sense of economy is grievously shocked. 
The average—say half of our sailors—are intelectual 
giants. Whatawaste! Surely one giant to a score of 
ordinary men would be sufficient? And while there is 
such a woful lack of intellect in some other professions ! 
Fifty thousand intellectual giants in the Navy, and—how 
many out of it? Are there ten? If so, there are prob- 
ably more now than ever existed simultaneously before. 

Pity and fear and regret are, however, soon swallowed 
up in boundless astonishment. How came such an 
assertion to be made? His Prominence was rash enough 
to give his reasons for belief in this stupendous crop of 
intellect. It is owing, it appears, to our ‘‘ educational 
tests ’’. Now, if educational tests do anything, they 
tend more to equalise than to differentiate men. In 
primitive societies an individual may probably be 
notably superior to the common herd. Many genera- 
tions had no doubt cut their fingers with sharp flints 
before the intellectual giant arose who suggested that a 
substance capable of cutting fingers could also carve for 
the family. But in days when men, drowned in a deluge 
of universal education, have been grinding against cach 
other for centuries, till all anfractuosities are worn away 
and they resemble each other as do the pebbles on the 
shore, to expect giants is to be disappointed. 

Can it be that a prominent member of the Admiralty 
confuses intellect with learning? That our seamen 
have been taught more than their great-grandfathers who 
fought with Nelson is obvious. That their intellects are 
the better therefor is quite questionable. It is three hun- 
dred years and more since Montaigne wrote ‘‘ Du Pedant- 
isme ’’. But it remains true that ‘‘ It is not enough 
to join learning and knowledge to the mind, it should 
be incorporated into it; it must not be sprinkled but 
dyed with it ; and if it change not and better her estate, 
it were much better to leave it’’. ‘‘ There are ’’, as 
Mrs. Richie Moniplies told King James, ‘‘ fools who 
have learning and yet remain great fools indeed.’’ No 
educational tests will exclude them. The examination 
mill is not of the mills of God. It grinds fast, and not 
exceeding small, and lets a lot of bran through with the 
flour. How else did the prominent member get into 
the Admiralty ? 

We do not, however, want intellectual giants in the 
Civil Service—which is lucky, since they are all at sea— 
and he is probably that much more useful person, a 
common-sense, hard-working official. But it is to be 
desired that for the future he will abstain from making 
to ‘‘ our representative "’ such explosive confidences. 


Let him consider that when such statements are made 
to a morning paper they meet our eye at -breakfast- 
time when shocks are dangerous. Let bim reserve 
them for the evening editions, when the day is aired and 
we are fortified by a morning’s hard work and a light 
lunchcon. 


THE NEW BARBARISM. 
By Laurence Binyon. 

b  baetd is it that we associate the Germans with quali- 

ties of soberness and solidity, while we are quite 
ready to expect frivolity and flightiness from the French? 
I do not know ; for in all matters of criticism the French 
are pre-eminently sane, while no theory is too fantastic 
to make the reputation of a professor in Germany. 
Herr Meier-Graefe, on whose book I touched last week 
(‘‘ Modern Art.’’ By Julius Meier-Graefe. 2 vols. 
Heinemann), has tried very hard to become more 
Parisian than the Parisians. Paris has hypnotised him. 
‘* This one city is beautiful ’’, he cries ; ‘* nothing round 
Paris is ugly ’’ ; ‘‘ everything around ”’ “‘ has its relation 
to Paris, a relation enhanced by the beautiful architec- 
tural works we find everywhere embedded in the land- 
scape ’’—one remembers the raw little formless \villas 
discomfortably stuck about the newer suburbs of!that 
city—while, conversely, the old Parisian legend of 
London, as a place where the sun never shines, is reli- 
giously retained. This passionate bias for anything and 
everything French colours the whole book. But inspite 
of all this Herr Meier-Graefe remains a true German. 
The fault which Wordsworth found in eightcenth-cen- 
tury poets, of not having the eye on the object, is the 
besetting fault of German criticism. That delightful 
professor who was so pleased with himself at discover- 
ing that the Mr. W. H. of Shakespeare’s sonnets was 
‘* William Himself ’’, that other who interpreted .a cer- 
tain word in Homer as ‘‘ a child born in the absence of 
both parents ’’, were only extreme examples of ‘this 
habit of forgetting to keep the eye upon the object. 
Herr Meier-Graefe has great ability ; he has at command 
a vast amount of information and a ceaseless store of 
sometimes striking and suggestive aphorisms. But he 
does not wholly escape the tendency just noted. If he 
kept to generalities, and did not illustrate by tangible 
examples, we should find him a great deal more: per- 
suasive than he is. But often his remarks seem to: have 
no relation whatever to the picture described. Heseems 
to be describing something in his own mind. He writes 
of Claude Monet’s waves as ‘‘ painted with strokes like 
breakers ’’ and singing a mighty song of the greatness 
of the elements, while Turner’s ‘‘ Calais Pier ’’ is to him 
a piece of ‘‘ wretched genre ’’. Reynolds is vilified as 
a ‘‘ portrait manufacturer ’’—Reynolds, whose most 
signal characteristic was the astounding freshness of 
mind which enabled him through all his hundreds of por- 
traits to make of each one a new invention, and never 
to relax his ambition of surpassing himself every: time. 
Some merit is allowed to his portraits of ‘Johnson,’ but 
the merit is that of a photograph “‘ fixing the peculiarities 
of the moment ’’, and belongs really to the sitter. It 
would be hard to make more unhappy criticism. ~But 
Herr Meier-Graefe is always the partisan advocate. 
Hogarth and Constable are lauded as wildly as Reynolds 
and Turner are decried. The Pre-Raphaelites are dis- 
missed with fierce condemnation ; their movement was 
‘*a criminal conspiracy ’’; and of -Watts, who is 


grouped with them, all that our critic has to say in a book » 


of more than six hundred closely printed pages. is that 
he, ‘‘ the portrait painter of the group, is a better and 
indeed the best painter, though possibly the smallest 
artist of themall. He has material where the others have 
only ideas, but how irredeemably ugly is this material ! ’’ 
What relation this criticism has to Watts’-work I eannot 
discover. One is reminded of another German who has 
written on art, Max Nordau. The younger critic ismuch 
more versed in his subject, but-one recognises an essen- 
tial similarity in the type of mind. -. Both have earnest and 
admirable aspirations for art as a living power anda free 
expression of life, but both have the same uncontrollable 
weakness for rushing to a violent opinion as to a 
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rampart from which to flourish furious phrases against 
imagined enemies. And often there seems no reason why 
the opinion expressed on some particular artists should 
not be the exact opposite of that assumed. Why should 
Herr Meier-Graefe, the denouncer of all archaism, exalt 
the greatness of Puvis de Chavannes, whom Nordau 

ht to tear in pieces? No doubt he can explain ; the 
cleverness of his depreciation of Reynolds, Turner, and 
Whistler shows how ingenious he can be in argument ; 
but he will hardly convince. 

However, let me not be unjust to Herr Meier-Graefe. 
Where his sympathies are engaged his writing at once 
improves, and his account of the modern French school 
is well informed. On German art he is hardly less 
severe than on English art. And it is always stimulating 
to read an author who brings arguments against what 
one believes in. Moreover, there is something which 
may serve as a clue to Herr Meier-Graefe’s attitude. 
This is to be found on page 253 of his second volume. 
It is there urged that it is more important to study every 
fragment of Aubrey Beardsley than to know a single 
picture by Burne-Jones or Watts, ‘‘ even were the works 
of those artists ten times more beautiful than they were ”’, 
because Beardsley is one of those artists who “‘ affect 
their age ’’ and ‘‘ are symbolical of ourselves ’’, who 
“have our age at their fingers’ ends’’. So far as 
Beardsley is concerned, the real reason why he is chosen 
from the rest is let out, it seems to me, a little later, 
when we are told that he was ‘‘ the first Englishman 
who turned whole-heartedly to France’’. But the 
whole attitude of our critic is here indicated. The ‘‘ new 
system of esthetics ’’ proudly announced on the title- 
page of his book has this for its secret ; it has nothing 
to do with beauty. ‘‘ The comprehension and further- 
ance of the claims of the present ’’—that is the great 
end of this new ‘‘ organic culture ’’. English art is 
condemned because it is ‘‘ a sick-room ’’; it has “‘ reso- 
lutely turned its back on life’’. Yes, but what is life? 
Nothing is more common in current criticism than the 
praise of what is called ‘‘ vital ’’; a parrot-cry which, 
when analysed and illuminated by reference to the work 
praised, generally turns out to be the recogmition of what 
American editors call ‘‘ snap ’’, the kind of faculty for 
touching the contemporary nerve and interesting the 
average man which the born journalist possesses. Herr 
Meier-Graefe means, no doubt, a great deal more than 
this, but he gives us no clear conception of what he does 
mean by ‘‘ life ’’’. Truly when we regard works of art 
no longer for their substantive worth and beauty, but 
for their relation to the age producing them, we soon 
wander into uncertainties, especially when the age in 
question is our own. For what age really knows itself? 
A vital relation to life is indeed indispensable to art. 
But sharply to detach our own age from the past and 
narrowly to prescribe our modes of expressing it in art 
is a fatal tendency. It is the glory of all true art that it 
tecognises no “‘ past.’’. The artist who takes a sub- 
ject from what historians call the past makes it living 
and contemporary with himself, or he fails ; but he who 
takes his matter from the world around him must also 
see in that matter the enduring forces which have made 
‘it and all that went before, or he also fails. In art the 
“up-to-date ’’ production begins to die the moment it is 
‘finished. 

I find a certain parallel between Herr Meier-Graefe, 
with his tenderness for ‘‘ art nouveau ”’ and his an- 
nouncement that ‘‘ the way leads uncompromisingly 
away from the old masters ’’, and Walt Whitman, with 
his determined effort (though his gifts prevented it from 
being successful) to reject everything that had gone 
before him. There is the same tendency to praise 
“ simple, healthy persons ’’. The German critic thinks 
the only salvation for modern painting is to follow the 
French Neo-Impressionists, because they appeal to 
“healthy senses ’’. All this is part of the nostalgia of 
civilisation, a symptom showing itself as a recoil to bar- 

‘barism. People who are oppressed with the enervating 
effects of multifarious attempts at culture are seized with 


a longing to throw all culture overboard, and return 
‘te something primitive and savage. 


We have made 
vulgarity and called it civilisation ; let us be cured of 


civilisation altogether! Anzmic youths, weary of the 
great march of progress, study Mr. Sandow’s publica- 
tions, and think if only they can attain a fine muscular 
system, all will be well with them in earth and heaven. 
And a German critic, with all a sick man’s fervour, cries 
for health, health! ’’ Itis pathetic. For, after all, itis 
only failures who go back to barbarism ; we have to go 
on, and get a little nearer to what one day we may call 
civilisation without shame. And yet we must always be 
going back to regain something we have lost by the way. 
Let us beware, therefore, of hastily attaching a narrow 
meaning to life, or refusing to recognise the significance 
of all those turnings-back of the human spirit on itself, 
which find utterance in the arts. I hope our young 
painters will read Herr Meier-Graefe’s work that they 
may be provoked to greater and more arduous efforts ; 
but I hope that they will not take him too seriously when 
he telis them that it is necessary for their salvation that 
they should paint merely the impressions of healthy 
senses in a high key of colour, and be mortally afraid 
of anything that a new critic might call ‘‘ literary ’’. 
We are threatened with a tyranny of criticism more 
intolerant than the old prejudices of academies against 
‘* vulgar ’’ subjects, a tyranny of doctrinaire catchwords 
like those which the French Revolution made terrible and 
ironic. Art is made to rest on the assumption that life, 
with its beauty and mystery, life which none of us can 
ever wholly grasp and realise, least of all those who have 
not tested its meaning by renunciations—that life is 
adequately apprehended in sensations of the moment, 
that the viveur’s account of it is complete, that the man 
in the street is the authority to be appealed to. This 
is barbarism with none of the virtues of barbarism. Herr 
Meier-Graefe is perfectly aware of the limitations of the 
kind of art he exalts and recommends as the only remedy 
for our diseases ; he looks to what it may generate rather 
than to what it has achieved. For my part I have no 
faith in his prescription or in its powers of regeneration : 
to me his invocation to the ‘‘ health ’’ of Neo-Impres- 
sionism seems nothing less than a turning of one’s back 
on, a desertion of, the main current of the world’s art 
for a backwater leading to stagnation. 


THE DUTIES OF DUMMY. 
By W. Da tron. 


| hesguacs the questions which are continually being sub- 
mitted to the Committee of the Portland Club it 

would appear that the duties and the disabilities of the 
dummy are very imperfectly understood by a large num- 
ber of bridge-players. The dummy is allowed a much 
greater licence than many people think. He is not 
allowed to take any part in the actual play of the hand, 
but he is entitled, just as much as any other player at 
the table, to take part in discussions as to questions of 
fact or of law. 

The wording of Law 63, which deals with the func- 
tions of dummy, is possibly rather misleading. 

The law reads : ‘* After exposing dummy, the dealer’s 
partner has no part whatever in the game, except that 
he has the right to ask the dealer if he has none of the 
‘suit in which he may have renounced. If he call at- 
tention to any other incident in the play of the hand, in 
‘respect of which any penalty might be exacted, the fact 
,that he has done so shall deprive the dealer of the right 
of exacting such penalty against his adversaries ’’. The 
‘expression that the dealer’s partner ‘‘ has no part what- 
‘ever in the game ”’ is capable of conveying a good deal 
more than it was meant to do, and it is that expression 
which has given rise to all the misunderstanding on the 
‘subject. The real disability of the dummy is contained 
‘in the second clause of the law, which enacts that if he 
call attention to any incident, in respect of which any 
penalty might be exacted, the right to exact such 
penalty is lost. That is the real crux of the business. 
It is only when some irregularity has occurred, for which 
the dealer might exact a penalty, that the dummy’s 
‘tongue is tied, and that he is forbidden to call’ his 
partner’s attention to it either directly or indirectly. 


The Whist Club of New York has recently issued 
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an amended code of the Laws of Bridge, in which the 
functions of the dummy are very clearly defined. Their 
law reads as follows: ‘‘ Before placing his cards upon 
the table the dealer’s partner has all the rights of a 
player, but after doing so takes no part whatever in 
the play, except that he has the right 


** (a) To ask the dealer whether he has any of a suit 
which he may have renounced ; 

‘* (b) To call the dealer’s attention to the fact that too 
many or too few cards have been played to a 
trick ; 

** (c) Tocorrect the claim of either adversary to a penalty 
to which the latter is not entitled ; 

** (d) To call attention to the fact that a trick has been 
erroneously taken by either side ; 

** (e) To participate in the discussion on any disputed 
question of fact after it has arisen between the 
dealer and either adversary ; 

** (f) To correct an erroneous score ”’. 


That is a very clear and concise definition of the func- 
tions of the dummy, and it could not well be improved 
upon. The common idea which seems to possess so 
many English bridge-players, that it is incumbent upon 
the dealer’s partner to remain absolutely blind and deaf 
to everything which occurs at the bridge-table while he 
is dummy, is quite a mistaken one. The wording of our 
law is at fault. We are told what the dummy may not 
do, but we are not told what he may do. Every one of 
the points enumerated in the American law has been 
from time to time submitted for arbitration to the Com- 
mittee of the Portland Club, and in every case, without 
one single exception, the decision has been the same. It 
would simplify matters very much if a law similar to the 
American one were added to our code, but unfortunately 
no one has any authority to alter the existing laws of the 
game until they are formally revised once more. 

Some two or three months ago a letter signed 
‘* E. E. C.”’ appeared in the bridge column of a weekly 
contemporary. This letter not only found great fault 
with some of the published decisions of the Portland 
Club Committee, but it went further than that and ques- 
tioned the right of that committee to give any decisions 
at all on matters relating to the laws of bridge. No 
notice was taken of it ; so, after the lapse of a few weeks, 
the same letter reappeared over the same signature in 
the columns of another weekly journal, but again no 
notice was taken of it. I only mention it now because of 
its bearing on the point which we have been discussing, 
viz. the disabilities of the dummy. One of the decisions 
to which the writer of this letter took exception was 
Case VI. (‘‘ Cases and Decisions of the Portland 
Club ’’), as to whether dummy may intervene if he sees 
the opponents taking a trick which does not belong to 
them. The decision was, of course, that the dummy is 
entitled to intervene in such a case. No other decision 
would be possible in fair play or in equity, but 
E. E. C.”’ says that this is quite wrong—‘‘ unsound ”’ 
is the exact word which he uses. 

Now I have often wondered in my own mind what 
sort of players they could be who would wish to take 
advantage of an accident of this kind; who would have 
any desire to annex tricks which did not rightfully 
belong to them; who would dream of objecting to the 
intervention of dummy in such a case, but who would 
rather be gratéful to anyone, even a bystander, who called 
their attention to such an obviously unintentional mis- 
take. I have played bridge for many years, in many 
companies, but I never yet came across anybody of the 
kind, and I trust that I never shall. Most. certainly I 
never expected to find a bridge-player—I take it for 
granted that the writer of this letter is a bridge-player 
of some kind—advocating such practices through the 
medium of the public press. 

To suggest that a player would object to the fact being 
pointed out to him that he had, inadvertently, appro- 
priated a trick belonging to his opponents is simply to 
accuse him of dishonesty, of wishing to take a very 
unfair advantage. Such an idea is out of the question 
altogether, or ought to be. Let the game. be played 
Strictly, by all means, but let it be played in a liberal 


spirit and with some observance of the ordinary 
courtesies of life. It is only a game, and a friendly 
game, when all is said and done. It is not a deadly 
contest between opponents who are determined to get the 
better of one another by any means in their power. 

The proper penalty should always be claimed and 
exacted for any irregularity by which an undue advan- 
tage could possibly be gained, but the matter should end 
there. There should be no element of sharpness im- 
ported into it, no faintest semblance of sharp practice, 
no attempt to make capital out of some trivial accident 
which does not affect the play of the hand in any way. 
These and all kindred practices are highly detrimental to 
the success of bridge or of any other game, and they 
ought to be put down at once with a strong hand. 

If the decision quoted above is ‘‘ unsound ’’, I sin- 
cerely hope that all future decisions, whoever may be 
responsible for them, will be equally unsound. 


THE GIFT OF CONCERTS. 
By Firson Youne. 

I HAVE been to a great many concerts during the last 

fortnight, and heard a great variety of music, prin- 
cipally good music; but there is nothing amid the im- 
pressions of this fortnight that calls very urgently for 
the kind of comment called musical criticism. The 
S. Petersburg String Quartet played Russian music with 
extraordinary precision and verve at Bechstein Hall last 
Saturday ; there was a good, but not superlatively good, 
performance of Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust '’ at Queen’s Hall, 
when the much-advertised Hanley Choir displayed a 
curious combination of perfect drilling, well-blended’ 
voices, and lack of subtle comprehension of the music ; 
there was Mischa Elman, who, full of genius and breadth 
of interpretation and finish of technique as ever, gave a 
memorable rendering of the Brahms concerto at his fare- 
well concert on Wednesday ; there was the pianoforte 
recital of M. Sapellnikoff at Steinway Hall on Tuesday, 
and a really admirable rendering by him of Schumann‘s: 
difficult and intricate ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques ’’—a work 
that displayed to perfection his great and accurate 
energy, his restraint, and his well-tempered scholarship. 
There were other concerts too, of minor merit, minor 
interest; and there was the concert of Miss Marian. 
Gilhooly. 

The concert of Miss Marian Gilhooly is memorable to 
me for two reasons: first, in so far as it concerns the 
lady herself, and, second, in so far as it concerns the 
universe at large, and particularly that portion of it 
to which the conditions that govern the performance of 
music in London are an affair of real interest and import- 
ance. First then, let it be said, as briefly and kindly as. 
possible, that Miss Gilhooly did not give an adequate per- 
formance of the music which she professed to perform ; 
that she was apparently not technically equipped to do 
so; and that it would have been a piece of justice if those 
people who, not being personally interested in Miss Gil- 
hooly, had paid money for their seats had been presented 
again with their money on leaving the Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday week. . . . But an event like this raises 
another and much wider question of the economic con- 
ditions in which so many concerts and recitals are given. 

Take my case. There are only six evenings and seven 
afternoons in the week available for the giving of con- 
certs—thirteen concerts. At present an average of about 
thirty concerts a week are being given in the West End of 
London ; therefore one has to select. I chose to go to 
Miss Gilhooly’s concert chiefly because I wanted to hear 
Schumann’s A minor pianoforte concerto—and not 
particularly because I wanted to hear Miss Gilhooly, 
except in so far as a faint sense of duty prompted me to 
assist at the first appearance of a young musician. I 
did not pay for my seat, but even if a thoughtful manage- 
ment had not sent me a ticket I should probably have 
bought one—in order to hear the Schumann. Alas, 
alas! Poor Schumann, poor Rubinstein, poor Mr. 
Wood, poor bandsmen, poor mé! Poor Miss Marian 


Gilhooly, I was about to add—but I must not even seem. 


to be unjust to her. She gave me the impression of 
being an earnest, painstaking girl on whose~ musical 
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education considerable sums had been spent, whose 
worthy ambition it was to play at a big London concert, 
and to whom some kind friend or relative had said: 
‘** Very well, you shall have a concert, and do it in style ; 
we'll have the Queen’s Hall, Wood’s band, Wood to 
conduct, hundreds of dollars’ worth of bouquets, lots of 
posters and advertising, and Mr. Vert to run the whole 
thing ’’; and presto! it was done. I may be all wrong 
in this guess of mine, but such things have been known. 
The remarkable thing is that there was a very large 
audience to hear Miss Gilhooly. If quantities of tickets 
were given away, or bought by Miss Gilhooly’s friends, 
it is not so bad ; if they were really genuinely bought by 
the innocent public, it is very bad. Bad, because some 
other hall was probably the emptier on account of Miss 
Gilhooly’s escapade ; because there are many seriously 
equipped artists who have to make their bare living by 
their performances, who cannot afford Mr. Wood and his 
band, or Miss Lilian Blauvelt to gild the pill (thank 
Heaven for Miss Blauvelt !), or Mr. Vert and his posters. 

There are two things which I should very much like 
to know : How much, first and last, was spent on Miss 
Gilhooly’s concert ; and how much, say, M. Sapellnikoff, 
who is giving two recitals in London, will be able to put 
in his pocket when he has paid his travelling expenses 
from and to his home, the cost of living in London, cost 
of the hall, advertising, &c.? I choose M. Sapellnikoff 
because he is a mature artist, an extremely fine performer 
without being in the least sensational or likely ever to 
attract huge crowds all over the world—in fact, just 
the kind of player to whom one has to look for interpreta- 
tions of music that are earnestly artistic and at the same 
time masterly. How much, I wonder, will M. Sapell- 
nikoff, or any one of half a dozen artists like him, earn 
by these really fine performances, and how much is paid 
for the privilege of inflicting a very immature and not at 
all fine performance on the public? Mr. Vert could tell 
me ; in confidence, and with the permission of the persons 
interested, he could tell me; and if in my speculations I 
am very far astray from facts I should be glad to know 
and frankly to correct any mistakes I may be making. 

My point of course is that there is only a certain 
amount of money per week spent by the public on listen- 
ing to music ; and if you allow rich people to subsidise bad 
music, you will divert seme of the weekly endowment from 
the support of good music. Everyone feels that there 
are too many concerts ; everyone knows that depressing 
atmosphere of the small, sparsely filled hall—the anxious, 
proud performers, the enthusiastic friends, the apathetic 
critics, the tickets given away with so desperate a lavish- 
ness to people who in their turn pass them on to others ; 
the small, artificial market created among loyal acquaint- 
ances ; the music, so well chosen, so earnestly performed, 
the entirely false atmosphere of public success produced 
by the applause of friends, the false hopes, the flat reac- 
tion, the little perfunctory paragraphs in the papers, and 
the swift oblivion in which all but the financial part is 
engulfed. How saturated music is with tragedy, from 
the moment the first idea enters the composer’s brain 
until the last echo dies into silence! How cruelly inter- 
woven with all those economic problems that, although 
they may be the friends of effort, are the enemies of peace, 
and prey continually on the artist’s strength! Perhaps 
it is all these sorrows, so bitter and transitory, that give 
music its unique hold upon the heart and, like wind and 
sun and rain on the land, pulverise the artistic element 
in which the seed of endurance germinates. It may be 
so; but it is hard that the artist should pay in so many 
ways, that the chastisement of our peace should be so 
continually upon him, and that money, which is almost 
always his enemy, should be turned upon him from within 
his own ranks to his undoing. e 


THE TRIPLE TREE.* 


S O late as the spring of last year on the south side of 

Oxford Street, where it enters Bayswater Road, a 
little to the west of the Marble Arch, there was to be 
seen a slab of cast iron with a gable top, on each side 


* ‘‘Tyburn Tree: its Historv and Annals."’ By Alfred Marks. 
London : Brown, Langham. 1908. 15s. net. 


of which was the inscription ‘‘ Here stood Tyburn Gate, 
1829’. Tyburn Gate was the turnpike gate and 
toll-house which were removed in 1759 from the east 
corner of what is now known as Park Lane, but was 
then called Tyburn Lane, to the corner of Edgware Road. 
The new site of the toll-house was that on which the 
Triple Tree, the Elms, Tyburn Tree, otherwise the Royal 
Gallows—for by all these various names it was known— 
had stood for six hundred years.. Yet not quite even 
then was the grim history of Tyburn concluded. The 
historic Tyburn Tree had been a fixed erection of three 
upright standards connected with cross-pieces, the form 
of it being triangular. Far back in history, perhaps 
before William of Normandy came, it had been a simple 
erection. Necessity, mother of invention, evolved a 
more complex structure. When Sir Thomas More wrote 
‘* Utopia ’’ this instrument of other laws than those of 
Utopia had been so improved that “‘ strayte and 
rygorous justice could be executed upon fellones who 
were for the most part XX hanged together upone one 
gallowes’’. From the date of the erection of the toll- 
house on its site there began a short era, extending to 
1783, during which at varying points between the three 
cross-roads of Oxford Street, Edgware Road, and 
Bryanston Street movable gallows were erected as the 
times might require ; and their requisitions were steady 
and numerous. And we may note en passant how our 
Oxford Street is redolent of the gallows odour. It is 
from the Earls of Oxford that the route of the hang- 
man’s procession between Newgate and Tyburn takes 
its modern name. An Earl of Oxford also had, cen- 
turies before, erected a gallows at Tyburn as part of 
his manorial rights of pit and gallows; but he was 
proved to have infringed the royal rights and had to 
abandon the privilege he had claimed. 

Tyburn’s short period of movable executions came 
to an end because rich and fashionable London was 
stretching itself towards Hyde Park. Hanover Square 
decided the fate of Tyburn. It was partly built 
in 1720. ‘‘ And it is reported’’, says Strype, ‘‘ that 
the Common Place of Execution of Malefactors at 
Tyburn, shall be appointed elsewhere, as somewhere 
near Kingsland; for the removing any Inconveniences 
or Annoyances, that might thereby be occasioned to 
that Square or the Houses thereabouts’’. And 
another report a year earlier was that ‘‘ The famous 
and ancient Engine of Justice called Tyburn, is 
going to be demolished; and we hear the place of 
Execution is to be removed to Stamford-Hill, beyond 
Newington, on the way to Ware; the Reason given 
is said to be, because of the great Buildings that are 
going to be erected in Maribone-Fields ’’. But these 
reports were all wrong. Newgate Prison itself, which 
had supplied for so many centuries the principal stream 
of victims to Tyburn, was to succeed to its sombre 
traditions. 

The latter half of the eighteenth century is the part 
of Tyburn’s story which yet remains in memory and 
has found its way into literature that we still read. 
Thus the execution of Earl Ferrers at Tyburn was in 
1760, and the narrator of his execution is Horace Wal- 

le. He marks a new invention in connexion with it 
which had not hitherto been known at Tyburn, but which 
from 1783, when Newgate took up the doleful history, 
became completely established, and still remains the last 
word of mechanical ingenuity applied to executions. 
Tyburn had been content with the primitive method of 
strangulation. The withdrawal of the cart in which the 
criminal made his last journey sufficed ; but as the Earl 
made his journey ‘‘ in his own landau drawn by six 
horses ’’ this simplicity may have been impossible. And 
so ‘* under the gallows was a new-invented stage to be 
struck from under him. As the machine was new, they 
were not ready at it ; his toes touched it and he suffered 
a little, having had time by their bungling to raise his 
cap ; but the executioner pulled it down again, and they 
pulled his legs, so that he was soon out of pain, and quite 
dead in four minutes ’’. This was the first and the last 
time the ‘‘ drop ’’ was used at Tyburn. We may sup- 

, too, that the delicacy of the cap mentioned by 
Walpole was also something with which Tyburn had not 
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before complied. It is not to be seen in the old pictures 


of executions. In them the faces are uncovered; and. 


in the picture of the first execution at Newgate in 
1783, when Newgate inaugurated its new departure, the 
batch of unhappy persons then despatched are all repre- 
sented with uncovered faces. Some other classic 
criminal stories besides Earl Ferrers’ belong to the 
eighteenth-century Tyburnian chronicle. We need do 
no more than mention the names of Jack Sheppard, 
Jonathan Wild, and Joseph Black, otherwise ‘‘ Blue- 
skin ’’, who preceded Earl Ferrers to Tyburn by thirty- 
five years, to recall many literary memories. Harrison 
Ainsworth wrote their epics dear to boyhood; but an 
author of incomparably higher powers was also the 
biographer of Wild; and Fielding’s ‘‘ Jonathan Wild 
the Great ’’ is a satire worthy of Swift. Swift, too, 
wrote lines on Blueskin, and Defoe was one of the 
biographers of Jack Sheppard. Catherine Hayes, a year 
after, arrived at Tyburn, and whoever wishes to see a 
‘* Newgate Calendar ’’ horror transformed by genius 
into literature may read ‘‘ Catherine: a Story ’’, by 
Thackeray. Why he wrote it is known from hi$ own 
account. It was to be a satire on the criminal as 
hero, suggested no doubt by his prototype Fielding’s 
‘* Jonathan Wild the Great ’’, with special reference to 
the Harrison Ainsworth novels and to ‘‘ Eugene Aram ”’ 
and ‘‘ Oliver Twist ’’, with its Fagin, Bill Sikes, and 
Nancy. The satire became lost in the grim story, and 
Thackeray must be put amongst those whose genius has 
been fascinated by the annals of Tyburn. 

In ‘‘ Catherine ”’ is a description of the surroundings 
of Tyburn in the year when ‘‘ Mistress Catt’’ stood 
amongst the faggots to be burned. ‘‘ A hundred years 
ago Albion Street was a desert. The square of Con- 
naught was without its penultimate, and strictly speak- 
ing naught. The Edgware Road was then a road it is 
true ; with tinkling waggons passing now and then, and 
fragrant walls of snowy hawthorn blossoms. The 
ploughman whistled over Nutford Place ; down the green 
solitudes of Sovereign Street the merry milkmaid led 
the lowing kine. Here, then, in the midst of green fields 
and sweet air—before ever omnibuses were and Pine- 
apple Turnpike and Terrace were alike unknown—here 
stood Tyburn.’’ On the road towards it stood Mrs. 
Catt’s house, and along that road the citizens of London 
were accustomed to go for constitutionals to. Bayswater 
and to breathe the ‘‘ sweet air ’’ which for ever exhaled 
the odours of putrefaction. For besides the gallows 
there were the gibbets from which always hung human 
bodies, unless they lay at their foot where they had 
dropped. This would spoil a walk for us, but our ancestors 
were not squeamish. And the hangings themselves were 
a spectacle which pleased them. ‘‘ They returned home 
with a good appetite for breakfast ’’, as Mrs. Catt’s 
family did, ‘‘ braced by the walk and tickled into hunger, 
as it were, by the spectacle.’’ And Samuel Richardson 
moralises in the same vein, for he also describes an 
execution. ‘‘ In most Instances, let them say what they 
will, we are humane beyond what other nations can 
boast ; but in this the Behaviour of my Counirymen is 
past my accounting for ; every Street and Lane I passed 
through bearing rather the face of a Holiday, than that 
ef Sorrow which I expected to see for the untimely 
Deaths of five Members of the Community.”” The 
erowds never appear to have resented the wholesale 
executions. When they made rescue parties, as: some- 
times they did, it was not to rescue their friends from 
the executioner, hut to save his body from dissection, 
which in the eighteenth century became a usual part of 
the sentence. Dr. Johnson died in the year in which 
Tyburn had its last execution. He had known two men 
of his own class dragged from Newgate to Tyburn : 
Gahagan, a schoolmaster and scholar, as he himself was ; 
and Dr. Dodd, his personal friend, for whom he wrote the 
speech delivered by Dodd before the passing of his sen- 
tence, And yet this was the funeral oration of the Doctor 
on Tyburn : ‘‘ The age is running mad after innovation ; 
all the business of the world is to be done in.a new way. 
Tyburn itself is not safe from the fury of. innovation 
He would not admit that the change would be an im- 
provement. ‘“‘ No, sir (said he eagerly), it is not an 


improvement; they object that the old method drew 
together a number of spectators. Sir, executions are 
intended to draw spectators. If they do not draw 
spectators they don’t answer their purpose. The old 
method was most satisfactory to all parties ; the public 
was gratified by a procession ; the criminal was supported 
by it. Why is all this to be swept away? ’’ Dr. John- 
son might have been mollified if he had lived to. see the 
new ‘‘ drop ’’ at Newgate. We know from subsequent 
accounts that there was no lack of publicity there. It 
maintained the old Tyburnian tradition until Respecta- 
bility shuddered at it as Hanover. Square had shuddered 
at Tyburn. We have given up the theory of both in- 
stitutions, that the terror of the death sentence is in- 
creased by making it a public spectacle. The only ques- 
tion that still remains open is whether, being stripped of 
superfluous accessories, their essential principle must be 
kept. Their history itself is not conclusive. Several 
hangmen, it is true, were themselves hanged at Tyburn 
or Newgate; and the hangman especially might be ex- 
pected to take care not to be hanged. But it is also true 
that no hangman has been hanged under the new régime. 
The argument must be left in suspense—an apt phrase 
on a question of Tyburn. 


A RIDE ACROSS THE VEGA. 
By WILLouGHBY VERNER. 


‘TRE great levels of slightly undulating grass-grown 

plains, known to the Spaniards as vegas, are a truly 
grand sight in the spring months. The higher portions, 
not liable to floods, are commonly covered with asphodel, 
which often reaches a height of three to four feet, and in 
places the handsome dark-leaved Mediterranean squill 
rears its big blue-tufted head. These and the white iris 
blossom much earlier than the other plants. To see 
the vega at its best it should be visited in the month 
of May, when the vivid green of the herbage is. almost 
blotted out by the brilliancy of the masses of spring 
flowers. Nothing is more striking to the eye than the 
lavish manner in which Nature spreads her colours in 
these parts. Riding across the vega, at one time. you 


may traverse acres of golden marigold; perhaps half a - 


mile to the right the land-is pink for hundreds of yards 
with a beautiful large madder or, again, crimson with 
trefoil, whilst to the left, maybe, it is as white as snow 
with waving camomile. As you leave the grasslands and 
traverse the lower spurs of the fallows, whole hillsides 


are covered with bright yellow mustard or big white 


daisies. Perhaps one of the most remarkable effects is 
that of the small blue, yellow and white convolvulus, 
with which the ground is carpeted so closely as to make 
the hillsides at a short distance appear light cobalt blue. 
Then large purple iris and the diminutive paler-coloured 
one abound, as do the crimson gladiolus and a hundred 
other brilliant blossoms. 

Such is the country which it is my happy fortune to 
traverse when I ride out of aspring morning. The plain 
is usually covered with herds of mares and cows with 
their calves and, at certain places, young bulls. Un- 
fortunately, of late years vast numbers of pigs have been 
introduced, and their unceasing digging for tuberous 
roots has gone far to spoil entire districts. The herds- 
men in charge of the various animals remain out with 
them in all weathers, night and day, and I number many 
old friends among them. Rarely it occurs that the men 
who thus guard the cattle are injured by one of them; 
though guarding semi-wild cattle is not altogether with- 
out its risks, Asa rule, the cows are more dangerous than 
the young bulls, and when a herdsman is damaged it is 
usually the act of a vaca mala, or ‘‘ viciouscow ’’. Only 
last year an old friend in charge of some mares was 
suddenly attacked from behind by.acow and badly tossed. 
alighting on his head. I was sent for to administer 
‘* first aid ’’, a réle which constantly falls to me, and I 
found the poor old man with a nasty wound in the thigh 
caused by a horn and with his head and face badly 
cut. Among these wild folk nobody has the slightest 


sympathy for a sufferer in such case—in fact, it is 


looked upon as a huge joke; and this old man was 
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instantly dubbed ‘* Lagartijo 
bull-fighter of the ‘seventies, by which cognomen he 
has been since known, and.his ‘mishap is ever the source 
of much amusement. Nowadays the bulls destined for 
the ring are no longer bred in this part of the country. 
Up to three and four years old the young bulls are com- 
paratively harmless ; all the same, it is best not to venture 
among a herd, if on ‘foot. But in every herd there are a 
few old bulls of six or seven years, and these should 
always be avoided on principle, and in no case approached 
save on horseback. 

To be chased by a bull on the open vega is a species of 
sport which does not appeal to me. Many years ago, 
with the late Major Harry Fergusson of my regiment, 
the Rifle Brigade, I was crossing a plain, he on foot and I 
on horseback, when we noticed an old black bull about a 
mile off watching us intently. At that time there were 
‘* toros ‘braves ’’, or bulls of the fighting strain, in the 
district; so we immediately altered our course and 
moved off, Fergusson walking beside my horse. Pre- 
sently the bull began to fellow us, at first at a walk and 
then at a trot. This was too much, so taking up Fer- 

n behind me, I made for the nearest shelter, the 
bull following us at a gallop. We were over a mile and 
a half from an old stone drinking-trough on the side of 
a rocky hill, and by the time we gained this point the 
bull was uncomfortably close behind us. In fact, he 
followed us to the foot of the hill, and then, turning, 
trotted off. 

Riding across the vega, from time to time you see 
flocks of great bustard feeding on the rich young grasses 
or catching grasshoppers amid the thistles and herbage. 
White storks are dotted about the plain, and now and 
again a pair of cranes may be seen among the waving 
reeds. Along the sandy banks in the rivers the beauti- 
ful lesser ringed plover are running. These little birds, 
after the manner of their family, make no nest, but lay 
their three small sand-coloured eggs, spotted w ith black, 
in a small cup-shaped depression in the sand. At places 
where the receding winter floods have left bare patches 
and dry mud, the pratincoles are congregated, sitting 
motionless until your horse is almost upon them, when 
they rise with:shrill cries.and mob the traveller, settling 
down again-only a few yards off.as he passes on. 

At .rare intervals in these alluvial plains there are small 
outcreps of rock, generally of disintegrated sandstone. 
Here amid .the loose scattered. stones the great plover 
delight to nest, laying their two stone-coloured eggs, 
and hard indeed are they to find. It is rarely worth the 
trouble to look for their eggs unless the old birds are 
seen at least twice at the same spot, when it may be 
assumed that they are nesting hard by. 

The grass snake reaches a great size in southern 
Spain. I have often seen specimens five to six feet in 
length and of proportionate girth. Sometimes when I 
have dismounted in order to catch one of these larger 
reptiles they have shown ‘fight, and, being approached, 
have raised themselves up as if to strike, but their bite 
is of course harmless. Even more pugnacious are 
the ocellated lizards, which, when pursued and over- 
taken by a man either on ‘horse or foot, instantly come 
to bay and with jaws widely extended, showing a 
cavernous pink-lined mouth and throat, front the 
assailant and make a gallant spring at him as he closes 
on them. My retriever ‘“‘ Sweep ’’, who, alas! suc- 
cumbed this year after four seasons of malarial attacks 
from being in the lagunas, had a quite intense hatred for 
these big lizards, and when following my horse across 
the plain ‘habitually chased and brought to bay those he 
met with. Having done so, he would bark at them 
until he saw a chance of closing in, when he would 
seize them and throw them high in the air, and many a 
severe bite did he receive in this manceuvre. Often 
enough he would seize the unfortunate reptile by the 
tail, with the usual result of ‘its owner quickly parting 
with ‘it and making good its escape. Sweep ’’, who 
had fallen behind my: horse during this operation, would 
then gallop after me carrying the writhing tail of the 
reptile in his:mouth ‘in triumph, sometimes for long dis- 
tances. Of snakes he had an equal hatred and killed 
many, often causing me no little anxiety. 


”’ the name of a famous 


Among the smaller birds which abound on the vega 
in spring is the handsome calandra lark, a fine bird 
with a conspicuous black gorget. This and the 
common bunting abound. The pretty little crested 
lark is also numerous, its sweet flute-like call being 
constantly heard. The smaller short-toed larks of 
both species, the ordinary and the Betican, are 
tolerably common. Amid the long grass and in the 
young wheat the minute fantail warbler is constantly to 
be seen and heard, its curious jerky flight and sharp 
staccato call making it easy to recognise. This little 
bird makes one of the most beautiful nests of any of the 
European birds, pear-shaped, with a small entrance at 
the neck, woven of spiders’ webs and grassy fibres, and 
suspended, like a reed-warbler’s, between the stems of 
long grass or standing corn. The little eggs are either 
pure white or delicate blue speckled with rufous. It 
would be easy to prolong this list indefinitely with the 
pipits, wagtails, and numerous other denizens of the 
vega. 

High above the great plain in the blue zenith the 
vultures are to be seen circling, ever watchful for some 
defunct beast, and now and again the sharp bark of the 
eagle is heard, as he calls to his mate. Needless to say, 
the harriers are ever with one, incessantly quartering the 
plain and at intervals dropping into the reeds in quest 
of prey, and kestrels are diligently seeking the insects 
which swarm. 

As you ride past the herds of mares and cattle, the 
white egrets flutter off the backs of the beasts they 
are tending, whilst others stalk round the recumbent 
animals, from time to time making quick thrusts with 
their bright yellow bills at some tempting prey. Big ocel- 
lated lizards, as well as smaller green and brown, and 
snakes of all sizes, which have been sunning themselves 
at leisure, make off at full speed on your approach. The 
air is full of the hum of insects ; and the liquid tinkle of 
a thousand cencerros, the big copper bells worn by 
mares and cattle alike, makes an harmonious accompani- 
ment to the hundred and one sounds of the Andalucian 
spring-time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A WARNING TO TARIFF-REFORMERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 
24 November 1908. 


Sir,—Tarifi-reformers and all who look beyond the 
immediate present cannot but welcome the tone of 
moderation that has characterised the utterances of 
Unionist speakers during the past week. Now that 
‘* the first breath of the new era is making itself felt ’’ 
it is as well to be cautious, for the electorate are in no 
mood to be trifled with. The last three years have very 
clearly demonstrated that they cannot always trust to 
the fulfilment of lavish promises when made by a party 


aspiring to office, and those who voted for the millennium 


in 1906 will be rather more sceptical as to the paradise 
on earth which tariff-reformers are so arduously pre- 
paring forthem. Hitherto Unionists have not habitually 
shown that discretion and reserve in their speeches that 
are essential if awkward questionings are to be avoided 
in the near future. ‘The condition of unemployment and 
the exceptional distress that prevail are singularly 
favourable to the advancement of a cause that gives hope 
of a permanent solution, and not unnaturally those bent 
on making party capital and winning votes have been 
quick to seize so propitious a moment for pointing the 
moral and adorning the tale. To point the moral is 
always legitimate, but the tale has sometimes been 
adorned in rather too glowing terms. _Front-bench 


politicians who recegnise future responsibilities may 
qualify their statements and refrain from an inclination 
to overestimate the merits of their policy, ‘but their less 
scrupulous admirers and supporters who do not feel 
under the same obligation have been too ready to promise 
anything that will advantage the cause ; and it is to this 
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rather than to those occasional utterances of individual 
Ministers that the party as a whole is being pledged. 
Men who are dissatisfied and out of patience with a 
Government are willing to vote for almost any change 


. that seems to offer an immediate betterment of their 


conditions, and they do not necessarily ask themselves if 
the lavish promises made to them have received official 
sanction. The temptation to claim for tariff reform any 
and every blessing is great, for the issues are of so far- 
reaching a nature and open up such immense possi- 
bilities in the future that an enthusiast is apt to be carried 
away on the wings of fancy and lost among the prob- 
abilities of what might be. Free-traders and their party 
organs, animated, one must not doubt, by the true spirit 
of Christian charity, have repeatedly warned us against 
falling into this very natural error. Having so fre- 
quently found themselves in that most uncomfortable 
position when promises come home to roost, they would 
save us from a like experience, and if we are in danger 
of losing a certain amount of prestige through the repre- 
sentations of some of our over-sanguine friends, we may 
be wise to accept so timely a warning from our enemies. 
There are, it is said, two sets of fools in the world— 
those who give advice and those who don’t take it. 
Surely if there are opponents unselfish enough to play 
the réle of the first, there is no earthly reason why we 
should imitate the second. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the 
exaggerated claims made in the name of tariff reform 
will not only hamper and very considerably add to the 
difficulties of the Unionist Administration when the time 
comes for the practical working out of the scheme, but 
will defeat their own object and bring discredit to a 
cause which, if given sufficient time and a fair chance, 
must in the main benefit the whole nation and consolidate 
the whole Empire. Ex-M.P. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


27 West Park Gardens, Kew, 
24 November 1908. 


S1r,—You permitted me on 20 February 1907 to point 
out that if an attack were ever made by a foreign nation 
upon these islands it would be made by a strong force, 
not by a weak one. It appears from last night’s debate 
in the House of Lords that the soundness of this view 
is at last admitted. To protect the country effectually 
against invasion we must have a strong Army as well 
as a strong Navy, and such a force we do not possess 
in the Territorial Army. That Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
should be an ingenious one was only to be expected from 
a man of his ability, but the conception and the realisa- 
tion of a plan are two very different things. | Much 
criticism has been aroused by the loss of numbers occa- 
sioned by his reforms, a matter which seems to me to 
be of secondary importance. The weak link in the chain 
is not the smallness in quantity but the badness in 
quality of the levies he has raised. The military quality 
of the Territorial forces (from no fault of their own) 
could not well be poorer than it is, and there is not the 
slightest prospect, or even possibility, that it will ever 
improve so long as their organisation is based on the 
voluntary principle. Owing to the industrial develop- 
ment of Europe the age of voluntary armies is past. 
We live in an age of armed populations, of compulsory 
armies ; and Mr. Haldane is no more able than were his 
predecessors to resist successfully the spirit of the age. 
We must adapt ourselves to our environment or perish. 
The whole matter was put shortly to the Australians by 
Mr. Deakin : ‘‘ The defence of the country is a national 
necessity in which every man must share. It is the 
duty of the Government to see that he does so, and, 
furthermore, that those sent to the front are fully 
fitted ; because, if they are sent untrained, it would be 
equivalent to sending them to the shambles ”’. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime. 


VERMINOUS DWELLINGS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


8 Hawthorn Street, Totterdown, Bristol. 
17 November 1908. 


S1r,—The letter which appeared in your issue of the 
14th inst. from the Secretary of the Incorporated Society 
for the Destruction of Vermin raises a point of con- 
siderable moment : Is it possible to do more than touch 
the fringe of the problem of the cleansing of verminous 
dwellings? Personally, as the scheme stands at present, 
I think it impossible. Apart from the fact that there 
are thousands of verminous dwellings, the society is 
faced with an apathy which is almost criminal. It is no 
uncommon thing to find palatial hotels overrun with 
rats, mice and cockroaches (a friend of mine, breakfast- 
ing in Oxford Street, was disgusted to find a cockroach 
in his porridge), while an exclamation occasioned by the 
attentions of a more minute and pugnacious specimen 
of vermin goes practically unnoticed. 

All this argues that the public has come to regard 
certain classes of vermin as incidental to its every- 
day life; couple this with the fact that verminous dwell- 
ings make verminous people, and the scheme is con- 
fronted by conditions which—unless it is supported by 
the nation—foredoom it to failure. 

As, however, our most distinguished physicians and 
scientists are agreed that preventive medicine is the 
medicine of the future, the destruction of vermin is in- 
vested with a new importance, since vermin are proven 
carriers of disease. In this regard it is as well to realise 
that it is increasingly difficult to determine the origin 
of many diseases mortal to man ; is it unreasonable, may I 
ask, to suppose that an illness which snatches away a 
loved one and desolates our home owes its origin to the 
ubiquity of vermin incubated in lodging-houses which 
are notoriously verminous ? 

The whole subject is fraught with the gravest issues 
and needs careful consideration; it bristles with diff- 
culties, but the nettle must be grasped, the nation must 
be made to realise that it is a matter which concerns each 
individual member of the community ; when this is done, 
and not till then, we can look forward to a happier and 
brighter future. Finally, as a test of public feeling on 
the matter I should like to suggest that the editor of every 
responsible paper should open a shilling fund on behalf 
of the scheme. Yours faithfully, 

A. G, PALMER. 


MASCULINE LOGIC. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


g Cambridge Mansions, Battersea S.W. 
18 November 1908. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ M. M.”’, writing from 
Montreal, suggests that the first thing for women to 
learn in order to qualify for a vote is a sense of honour. 
May I ask through your columns whether this is a 
necessary qualification for male voters in Canada? It 
is not so, alas! in the old country. Here we are told 
constantly that women are much too pure and good to 
descend into the hurly-burly of politics, and that the pos- 
session of a vote would drag them from that high 
pedestal upon which they are enthroned in the minds of 
men. Even the present Prime Minister has solemnly 
warned us of the deterioration in our character which may 
ensue if we stoop to such a dirty business as that which 
men have made of politics. 

I do wish people would get quite clear as to whether 
women are too bad or too good for politics, it is so 
very confusing not to know whether we have got to 
deteriorate or improve in order to qualify. 

Yours faithfully, 
Maupe FitzHErsert. 
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- is even now not lost. 
_ historical judgment was guided too much by sympathy, 
_.and too little by the dry light of intellect. He could 
_admire justly, but not blame justly. 
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REVIEWS. 
A MEDIZ:VAL UTOPIA. 


“‘ Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino.” By James Dennis- 
toun of Dennistoun. A New Edition, with Notes 
by Edward Hutton. 3 vols. London: Lane. 1908. 
42s. 


OTWITHSTANDING the considerable reputation 
still retained by Dennistoun’s laborious work, it is 
difficult to dissent from the opinion of those friends who 
advised Mr. Hutton rather to write a new history than 
to annotate an old one. Of those histories which are 
the fruit of research rather than of experience few 
indeed possess a living value after two generations have 
gone by. Fresh sources of knowledge are disclosed 
from year to year, new methods of deduction multiply, 
and the standard of responsibility in matters of historic 


statement rises continually to a higher level. At all 


points Dennistoun was well equipped in 1850, and his 
immense industry gave to his work a definite value which 
But he wrote in an age when 


He discerned the 
infamous conduct of Duke Francesco in loitering 
through Umbria while the scum of Europe sacked the 
Imperial City ; but he hesitated to brand the Duke as the 
coward or traitor that he really was, and puts forward 
excuse upon excuse for conduct which admits of none. 
The position at the bar of history of the man who had 
the power to avert the sack of Rome, but did not, 
calls for clear statement ; and by taking refuge from an 
irksome duty in a ‘‘ policy of no judgment ’’—as fatal in 
history as in States—Dennistoun damaged the repute of 


. his work and seriously shook confidence in his opinions. 


Mr. Hutton’s notes, written as they are with wide 
knowledge and with the greater steadiness of the present 
day, add so much to the value of the work as to increase 
“one’s regret that he did not produce an original volume. 
Possibly, had he done so, his own sympathy with the 
Malatesta might have led him to a view of fifteenth- 
century politics on the Adriatic seaboard which would 
have differed from Dennistoun's widely enough to enable 
the judicious reader to extract the truth. As it is, his 
comments lift the curtain from page to page upon events 
whose influence tends to modify the judgments of his 
author; and finally to create some wonder whether the 
diversity of motive in that age of rich and passionate 
personality may not have been too great to render any- 
thing like just or accurate judgments possible, and to 
deave us at the mercy of advocates and pleaders who 
have succumbed to the seducing charms of now one and 
now another of these rarely gifted, nobly futile men. 

Pleader though he may be, and not always in the best 
cause, Dennistoun is still a charming writer, and in 
using the records of a single family to illustrate the 
history of successive generations he achieved a task of 
interest from many points of view. It must, for instance, 
strike the most casual reader of history with a certain 
surprise to notice how different were the fortunes of 
States and families—how some rose rapidly and perished 
quickly, while others, like Urbino, were distinguished 
age by age, and stood firm like beacon lights through 
every crash of war or politics. The reason is suggested 
in these volumes. It lay in character. Urbino was 
fortunate enough in an age of irresponsible and futile 
despots to acquire a prince of genius both for war and 
government. Federigo, second Duke of Urbino, had 
not the advantage of legitimacy ; but a bastard descent 
was in those days no despised descent, and on the death 
of the degenerate Oddantonio he succeeded to the 
ducal throne by acclamation in 1444. It was a distracted 
State which he took over. Feeble government had bred 
misery and weakness. The land was torn by intestine 
brawls. Malatesta harried it from Pesaro. Branca- 
leone ravaged it from Gubbio. Duke Federigo broke 
its enemies, and gave it peace first and then good 
government. Good government was not less precious 

peace, and far more permanent. For it is the 


encouragement of all who toil to bring order into govern- 
ment to know that principles of administration well 
thought out and soundly laid will stand for generations, 
sheltering the people like great rocks in a thirsty land. 
Thus it was that Federigo ruled his duchy, and through 
all the troubled days that followed the current of adminis- 
tration at Urbino ran in the channels he had cut, so that 
the State had peace internally, and just and fatherly 
government. Whence it followed that the people loved 
their dukes, and were faithful to them in all vicissitudes. 
So great and so enduring is the work of one man who 
does not spare his labour, but builds strong and square 
upon simple lines, seeking rather the welfare of his 
State than his personal advantage. 

So governed, Urbino quickly became illustrious. 
First came the lads of noble families desiring to be 
trained in arms by the most chivalrous soldier of the day ; 
and then the scholars, for Federigo had not forgotten 
the humanities he acquired at the feet of Vittorino da 
Feltre in those early days at Mantua, when he seemed 
little likely to obtaina throne. Like lovers to a mistress 
came these learned men, drawn by the fame of Federigo’s 
library and the generous patronage he extended to all 
men of learning. Noble men and women flocked on all 
occasions to a Court where decorum reigned without 
austerity, where gambling and swearing were unknown, 
and where the Duke moved freely and courteously among 
his people, giving ear in person to all their complaints, 
and joining in their games and sorrows as if he were 
indeed their father. 

It is unfortunate that we know little of the actual 
measures of government by which Federigo ensured the 
stability of his duchy. Contemporary writers, profuse 
in describing feats of arms, are almost silent on the 
details of justice and administration. It is apparent, 
however, that he was himself actively interested in every 
detail of government. Perambulating officers—named 
‘* revisors ’’—reported to him personally cases of dis- 
tress; and his large revenues, gained extensively from 
war, were spent with open hand in the relief of misery. 
Meantime his own establishment, swollen as it was by a 
perpetual concourse of guests of the noblest rank, was 
conducted with monastic regularity; and indeed we 
may well infer from the scanty facts recorded that 
Federigo based his government upon a careful system 
of finance, without which indeed the prosperity long 
enjoyed at Urbino, and the contentment of its 
mountaineers under their successive dukes, could 
scarcely have been attained. His son, Guidobaldo, was 
bred in the same careful traditions; and indeed if we 
wish to estimate the greatness of these dukes, and the 
degree in which they surpassed the other petty sovereigns 
of Central Italy, we have but to turn to the biting descrip- 
tion left by Machiavelli of the princes dispossessed and 
exterminated by the Borgia. ‘‘ Romagna’’, said that 
shrewd observer, ‘‘ before its ruling families were 
destroyed by Pope Alexander VI., was an example to 
the world of scoundrelly living. Murder and rapine 
occurred on every slight occasion. And this proceeded 
from the wickedness of the princes, not of the people ; 
for as the princes were poor, and wished to live as rich 
men, they were forced to rob.’’ Such was the life across 
the border of Urbino while Federigo and his son were 
relieving the poverty of widows and enriching orphan 
girls with dowries. 

Probably the least valuable part of Dennistoun’s book 
is that which treats of the efforts of the Pope and Cesar 
Borgia to establish a strong principality in Central Italy. 
Against the Borgia family Dennistoun was grossly 
prejudiced. He does not, it is true, accept the charge 
so often and so lightly made, that Cesar murdered his 
brother, the Duke of Gandia. But he associates himself 
with the fables finally disproved by Gregorovius con- 
cerning that somewhat colourless person, Lucrezia 
Borgia; and he sees nothing but nepotism and the 
lowest motives in the whole scheme of policy which 
Cesar handled with such brilliant audacity. In these 


days we have ceased to shrink from the reputation of the 
Borgias. We perceive their actions to be distorted and 
veiled by a mist of fable, such as always clings about 
strong men in an age of weaklings. . Ere long, it may be 
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haped, a writer will be found to consider dispassionately 
what it was at which the Borgias aimed, and why it 
was admired so eagerly by the one statesman who of all 
others in that day loved Italy the best. 


AN ENGLISH PROSODIST. 


“A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day.’ By George Saints- 
‘bury. Vol. I.: From the Origins to Spenser, 
10s. net. Vol. II.: From Shakespeare to Crabbe, 
15s. net. London: Macmillan. 1906-1908. 


WE have no desire to take sides in the sempiternal 
conflict which rages with regard to the basis of Eng- 
lish:prosody—at least, we gather from Professor Saints- 
bury’s volumes that a conflict is raging, and that it is 
likely to be sempiternal ; but what precisely the doctrines 
of ‘the opposing champions are it is much more difficult 
to discover. What particular skittles is Professor 
Saintsbury setting up, and what particular skittles is he 
endeavouring to knock down? It may be our fault, and it 
may be his, that we lay down his first two volumes with- 
out possessing any clear idea on the matter. If it is his 
fault, we attribute it partly to the fact that he nowhere 
gives us a clear summary or explanation of the matter in 
dispute and partly to the peculiar qualities of his style or 
method of writing. It is a strange thing that one like 
Professor Saintsbury, who is filled to the brim with Eng- 
lish literature, should indulge in such queer stylistic 
freaks. The most irritating of them consists in the intro- 
duction of clichés (to use a favourite word of his) which 
add nothing to the sense and merely annoy—‘‘ seu ”’ 
something or other “‘ libentius audit ’’, ‘‘ Si George 
and si Puttenham y a’’, ‘‘ indignatio facit blancos 
versus ’’, ‘‘ it touches only a dioti not a hoti’’, ‘* past 
all whooping maxima debetur lineae reverentia 

In the case of the last he finds it necessary to add a foot- 
note to show that it is not so idiotic as it seems. These 
vagaries are, if anything, worse than the tags so dear to 
the musical critic, ‘‘ So-and-so, like the poor, is always 
with us ’’, and ‘‘ The audience, like Oliver Twist, asked 
for more 

When we had overcome the crags and snags of the 
author’s method of writing we sought to trace his theory 
of prosody by examining its application in a concrete case. 
On page 373 of the second volume we find two quatrains 
of Dryden’s, which Professor Saintsbury asserts to be 
in the same measure, and both of which he says may be 
seanned either as (i) iambic hendecasyllables or (ii) dac- 
tylic tetrameter or anapestie trimeter with anacrusis 
and redundance. The two stanzas are : 

‘I feed a flame within, which so torments me, 

That it both pains my heart, and yet contents me ; 
*Tis such a pleasing smart, and I so love it, 
That I had rather die than once remove it ’’ 

and 


‘“* From the low palace of old Father Ocean 
Come we in pity your cares to deplore ; 
Sea-racing dolphins are trained for our motion, 
Moony tides swelling to roll us ashore ’’. 


These, Professor Saintsbury tells us, he is prepared to 
sean as follows : 


Yfeed | aflame | within | which so | torments me 
From the | low pa- | lace of | old Fa- | ther Ocean 

or thus : 
i feed a flame within | which so tor- | ments me 
From the low | palace of old Father Ocean 

or thus : 
I feed a flame | within which | so torments 
From | the low pa- | lace of old Father O- | cean 


We have added quantity marks to show the metre, and we 
ask whether anyone with an ear for rhythm or an eye for 
scansion could suppose these quatrains were in the same 
measure er that the former line could conceivably be 
scanned i in the second or third manner or the latter line 
in the first, and whether any theory which leads to such 


| 


results can be accepted. If anyone wants another 
example, let him look at Vol. I., pp. 384, 385. It is one 
of the purposes of these volumes to wage “* truceless 
war’ against ‘‘ the ‘ accentual’, the ‘ beat’, the 
‘stress ’ system ’’, and it looks as if the goddess who 
presides over Accent, ‘‘ seu Musa iibentius audit ”’ (if 
Professor Saintsbury will permit us) has laid a very 
successful ambush for her enemy. In fact, what with 
common and extra-metrical sy llables, silent feet, silent 
half-feet, foot-division with substitution, pause-arrange- 
ment with licence to shift, and equivalence, that lusty 
quean, the Muse of English poetry, has set many a snare 
in the path of the unwary inquirer, if he is at all afraid of 
these mysteries and does not march boldly past ‘them 
all with his accentual staff in his hand. Surely Professor 
Saintsbury must sometimes have felt, as he passed alon 
with his measuring-rod and his callipers in his hand, that 
** Phyllida flouts me’’. And we are still waiting ‘for 
his explanation on the question *‘ What is a foot? ”’ 
Till that arrives we feel, while we are under Professor 
Saintsbury’s guidance, that we are somewhat in the 
position of the student who, being presented in an ex- 
amination with a common, ordinary dactylic hexameter 
and being requested to scan it, wrote in reply : ‘* This is 
apparently a somewhat irregular Asclepiad Major. A 
peculiarity is the absence of cesura after the ‘first 
choriamb ’’. When the explanation has finally arrived, 
we do not feel sure that we shall be any the more able to 
recognise our hexameter. 

Professor Saintsbury’s volumes, however, provide 
a splendid mass of prosodic material as a weapon for 
future controversy or as a basis for future reconcilia- 
tion, and if their arrangement seems occasionally to be 
erratic, they never fail to be illuminated from time to'time 
by flashes of acute observation, such as his well-deserved 
admiration for Thomas of Hales’ ‘‘ Love-Rune ”’ -with 
its ‘* Vikel & frakel & wok & les ’’, and his glorifi- 
cation of the Spenserian stanza. Here the worthiness of 
the subject is set forth in a style which is worthy of it, 
and which might have induced even Macaulay to learn a 
little more about the Blatant Beast. A section which 
we regard with less satisfaction is that which deals-with 
dramatic blank verse. Shakespeare, as the admitted 
master of the medium, is adequately treated, but we 
have a feeling that his predecessors do not -receive 
justice. To Peele, in particular, whose verse "has 
always seemed to us to be of extraordinary beauty and 
merit, we should have liked Professor Saintsbury ‘to 
pay more attention. The treatment of Shakespeare’s 
later contemporaries and successors is somewhat: singu- 
lar. There are points in Dekker’s and Webster's verse 
which deserve fuller treatment, but a worse ‘fate 
befalls Beaumont and Fletcher. They are lumped to- 
gether with people like Randolph and Glapthorne in a 
chapter headed ‘‘ The Decay of Dramatic Blank Verse ”’, 
which starts with an assertion that the author admires 
Beaumont and Fletcher as much as anyone. The only 
reason which emerges why they should be put in this 
strange company is that they are over-fond of the eleventh 
syllable. We have not discovered, however, why ‘this 
feature is necessarily a symbol of decay, and we refuse to 
think that it is so. It is, we may add, in our epinion 
a feature of Fletcher’s style rather than of ‘Beau- 
mont’s, though Professor Saintsbury refuses to divide 
the two brethren. The prosodical argument also is 
perhaps the best evidence that Wolsey’s farewell speech 
in ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’ is not Shakespeare’s but Fletcher’s. 
In dealing with the later dramatists Professor Saints- 
bury does not seem to us to give weight enough to 
possible errors of transmission and printing. Is he quite 
sure that some of the passages which he regards as verse 
were not in fact prose arranged as verse by the printer? 
We seem'to remember that both earlier and later editions 
vary in this respect, printing doubtful portions sometimes 
as verse and sometimes as prose. It is difficult to’believe, 
for instance, that a man of Davenant’s capacity could 
think that he was writing blank verse when he wrote (if 
he wrote) : 

** Rhodolinda doth become her title 

And her*birth. Since deprived of popular 
‘Homage, she hath been queen over her great self ”’. 
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We refuse to put him on a level with the compilers of 
domestic threnodies in the ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ columns of 
newspapers : 

“* Good-bye, darling, till we meet again ; 

Thy memory in my heart till then shall remain ’’. 
Davenant deserves a better fate, and Suckling surely 
may be presumed to have known something about 
metre. But Professor Saintsbury makes some amends 
by setting Dryden on the pinnacle which is his by right. 
He, at any rate, has nothing to fear either from poets or 
from prosodists. 


OXFORD UNDER THE GEORGES. 


“Oxford in the Eighteenth Century.” By A. D. Godley. 
London: Methuen. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


ERE we Mr. Chesterton, we should find it easy to 

demonstrate that the last century but one was only 
the so-called eighteenth century. Everyone knows what 
the octavo-deciman numeral connotes—shallow common- 
sense, frigid elegance, materialism, deism, Walpole and 
Hoadly, Hanoverian Protestantism and Whiggery, 
our excellent Establishment, virtue without idealism 
and vice without poetry. And yet this was the age of 
Flosa Macdonald and the Young Chevalier, of Berkeley 
and Wesley and Nelson; a time of spiritual movements 
and forlorn hopes and impossible loyalties ; of visionaries 
of all sorts—nonjuror, methodist, and sans-culotte. Its 
Hogarthian lower orders lived in Kate Greenaway 
villages or Randolph Caldecott streets. Its anything 
‘but squeamish society folk look out at us from the 
stately canvasses of Reynolds and Gainsborough—per- 
sons truly of quality. And what about the Universities ? 
‘Were they so very eighteenth-centuryish either? Tory 
Oxford, as Mr. Godley observes, has been the cockshy of 
the satirist, the awful warning, the academic drunken 
helot—a place of potations deep and dull, of sottish 
drones and bibulous politicians, of learning buried in un- 
read libraries, of conventionality and deadness in re- 
ligion, of abuses and abuse. To be sure, mutual ad- 
miration circles had not yet been formed, and Georgian 
Oxford squabbled frightfully, seldom calling a spade a 
spade if any more direct word could be found. Very 
likely the rest of the indictment is true also. But was 
there not another side to the picture, to that Oxford 
which was to Whitefield a ‘‘ sweet retirement '’ and the 
object of Johnson’s passionate loyalty, which was de- 
scribed by Berkeley as a perfect retreat for learning and 
piety? and if—as Mr. Godley remarks—it still refiected 
the educational ideals of the Middle Ages rather than 
‘those of the midland counties, it at any rate handed on to 
Tractarian days a spiritual vision and inspiration which 
caused Newman to say, ‘‘ Oxford must always be to me 


sacred place ’’’. Everyone quotes Gibbon ; but of what” 


value are the peevish animadversions of a vicious boy of 
fifteen? The genius loci became self-conscious in the 
eighteenth century, and if the racy old Oxford of pipe 
and pot, of sanded floors and wooden plates, of plain 
living and vigorous talking, had more character than 
‘literature, it somehow impressed its influence on the 
England of its day in a way that the reformed University 
of a later time fails to do. 

Did the dons—until at any rate Jacobitism died out— 
think too much of politics? Of course there are two 
ideals of a University. It should either be purely clerkly, 
learned, cloistered, academic; or it should be the leader 
‘of national thought and life. We omit a third conception, 
‘thatof a place where examinations are held and whence 
Extensionists receive ‘‘ useful knowledge ’”’ beaten 
outrthin. Oxford,’ much more than Cambridge, had 
always’ been in touch with kings and parliaments, with 
ecalesiastical and political controversy. Educationally, 
it has been less a school for specialists: than a place of 
Preparation for life’s battle. In the eighteenth century 
it bred a swarm of pamphleteers and'party scribes, and 
from a college common-room went forth a little later the 
Oxford Movement. It turned out a Blackstone anda 
Wesley rather than—like ‘ the other shop ’’—a Porson 
‘or a Bentley. Nothing of the monkish rookery here. 
But learning for its own sake was certainly alive and 


encouraged. Mr. Godley shows, moreover, that the 
century was one of continual progress from disorder to 
good discipline, from medizval exercises to modern 
studies, and that it solved the problem of transition 
from the schooling of an heterogeneous collection 
of Quartier-Latin hobbledehoys—boyish enough to 
‘tumble in the Hay, watch Frogs swimming, tell 
Stories under a Haymow, and make Trimtrams. with 
Rushes and Flowers ’’—to the training of societies of 
young men, drawn mostly from the same class of. life 
and animated by the same school traditions and esprit 


de corps. Of course this change, reinforced by: an. 


inverted theory of equality and by the disendowmerit 
of the ‘‘ poor clerk ’’, has meant: the denationalising 
of the Universities, which no longer, as in the Middle 
Ages, gather into an embracing commonwealth the 
studious and aspiring of every rank and condition: 
But the system under which a George Whitefield 
could draw ale for the ‘‘ gentlemen ’’ at Pembroke 
as he had done for louts in his mother’s pot-house, and 
be all the time receiving a liberal education and. pre- 
paration for the priesthood, was already in early 
Georgian days becoming invidious. We are not sure, 
however, why Mr. Godley calls the old picturesque dis- 
tinctions of academic dress—which Mr. Gladstone so 
regretted—‘‘ barbaric puerilities ’’, nor is it true that 
noblemen and gentlemen-commoners are even now 
‘abolished ’’. His observations are occasionally a 
little conventional—he ought not to forget that in 
an age which still spoke correctly an ‘‘ enthusiast ”’ 
meant a ‘‘ phanatick ’’—and his book, in which there 
are a good many repetitions, shows marks of haste. But 
he has brought together in his pleasant Eusebian way 
most of the chatty information which a hurried and ugiy 
age wants about that leisured and charming old Oxford 
which is so near us and yet so far away. 


POETRY AND PARODY. 


“The Tragedy of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary." By 
Arthur Dillon. London: Mathews. 1904. 4s. 6d. 
net. 


“Olympian Echoes.” By C. D. Locock. London: 
St. Catherine Press. 1908. 2s. 6d. net. 

“The Irish Poems of Alfred Percival Graves: Country- 
side Songs and Songs and Ballads.’ Dublia: 
Maunsel. 1908. 2s. net. 

“Her Infinite Variety.’ A Feminine Portrait Gallery. 
Edited by [E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen. 1908. 
5s. net. 

“Legendary Ballads.” Edited with Introduction by 
Frank Sidgwick. London: Chatto: and’ Windus. 
1908. 6s. net. 


[* would be easy for anyone who knows. Mr, Dillon’s 

plays—‘‘ The Greek Kalends”’, ‘‘ King Arthur 
Pendragon ’’, and the rest—to foreshadow. his ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth of Hungary’’. For he is always.the same, except 
that in ‘‘ The Greek Kalends ’’ he is comic instead. of 
tragic. He is the same because his plays are made, not 
by their plot, their characters, or their pictures, but by 
their style—this style : 

‘*RupotpH: Noble Wolfram von Saym, I said 
nought. 

WoLFRAM: Nought is.but naughtiness; thus hath 
Ludwig but a naughty gift for the good Elizabeth; for 
he giveth her nought. But all this while, lo, she is at 
our elbow, three-bags-full of flowers for divers holy 
shrines 0’ the countryside.”’ 


It is:hardly to be believed that Mr. Dillon can write in 
any other way, and it sets us wondering to what use his 
acquirement could be, put: It is a great acquirement. 
How many men living are there who could quite naturally 
ask for a steak and kidney pie just as. Francis Beaumont 
would have asked for it? There is not the least reason 
to doubt Mr. Dillon’s ability tedothis. Hecould order 
a cab like Marston and dismiss a maidservant like 
Webster. One thing is certain, and that is that such an 
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ability is out of place in the writing of a play, even ona 
medizval theme. Prose or verse, it is all the same, and 
Elizabeth calls upon the Lord of Hosts to 
** Rattle Thy four winds in the welkin, till 
The dome of Heaven is a cathedral bell, 
To scare the jubilant devils, and to toll 
My momentary knell.’’ 

The words, it is true, are not, archzologically speak- 
ing, all Elizabethan, but the thought is, and consequently 
it has no life. Verse and prose ring as hollow as a 
coffin, and the fact that it is a pretty kind of coffin makes 
the trick hardly more excusable. 

Mr. Locock turns a similar gift to jovial uses. He 
parodies, as if it had never been done before, Bacon’s 
essay style, the Rubdiydt, Carlyle’s prose, Mr. Mere- 
dith’s verse, and the advertising style of the ‘‘ Times ’’. 
He is always good, and so obviously enjoys himself that 
we are restored for the moment to University days, the 
golden age of such adventures, and seeing that he is 
above the average undergraduate wit, we are delighted 
with his ‘‘ Ribymdllet of Omar Khayydm ”’ and its 


** You know, my Friends, with what a brave carouse 

I made a Second Marriage in my House ; 

Divorced old barren Tennis from my Lawn, 

And took a brand new Mallet for my Spouse.”’ 

The years roll away and here is Browning in cap and 
bells, and Mr. Henry James making a character say ‘‘ I 
suppose lunch, now—it wouldn’t quite—eh?’’ and 
Wordsworth ‘‘ showing how the Child may teach the 
Man something in the Art and Practice of Lying ’’. Our 
only complaint is that Mr. Locock waited so long before 
publishing, for his ‘‘ Ballade of Modern Cricket ’’, 
written before he had seen Mr. Lang’s ballade, dates 
from 1887. Twenty years is more than the natural life 
of a parody. 

Mr. A. P. Graves is careless of his reputation, or he 
would not open a book with ‘‘ Father O’Flynn ”’ and fill 
it with such things as 
‘* We have dark lovely looks on the shore where the 

Spanish 
From their gay ships came gallantly forth, 
And the sweet shrinking violets sooner will vanish 
_ Than modest blue eyes from our north; 
But oh ! if the fairest of fair-daughtered Erin 
Gathered round at her golden request, 
There’s not one of them all that she’d think worth 
comparing 
With Nancy, the pride of the West. 
Given a tune and a rhyming lexicon and few men would 
be unequal to the task of writing a book like this, had 
they the courage to face the boredom of it. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas’ nimbleness and grace are seen to 
most advantage in anthologies, arrangements of the 
good and the quaint old things—of the new also, for 
we hope that he will do some living authors a service 
by his admirable examples from their work, from Mr. 
F. W. Bain, Mr. Wilfred Whitten, and a few more. 
This is a mixture of prose and verse as before. 

Mr. Frank Sidgwick is doing a useful work by writing 
introductions to collections and selections of old ballads. 
He has the matter at his fingers’ ends and is sure of 
reaching those who have never heard of Professor 
Child. These legendary ballads are from Percy’s 
‘* Reliques *’ and are beautiful in many kinds. Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s illustrations will often provide a take-off for the 
imagination of the child who reads the ballads now for 
the first time; but had his attention been given less to 
colour and costume, he might have done better still. 


CLERUS ANGLICANUS. 
“The Old-Time Parson.” By P. H. Ditchfield. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


|S eng given us a valuable work on the parish 
i clerk, Mr. Ditchfield now offers us a volume in 
which he professes to treat of the ‘‘ old-time parson ’’. 
In fact, however, his present book is simply a collection 
of what (for want of a better name) we must call eccle- 
siastical chestnuts. He has done good service to pos- 


terity by this collection, and no one can read the book 
without many a hearty laugh. But if we regard the 
volume as an historical picture of the clerical life of the 
past, some parts of it are open to considerable criticism. 
The brief account of the medieval parson is especially 
unsatisfactory. The author seems to have failed to 
grasp either the good or wicked cleric of the Middle 
Ages. Though he quotes at length Chaucer’s sketch of 
the ‘‘ poor parson of a town ’’, he fails to explain the 
bad sort of cleric with whom that ‘‘ good man of religion” 
is contrasted and whose custom it was to “‘ set his bene- 
fice to hire ’’ and get from his bishop ‘‘ licence and leave 
in London to dwell ’’. It is also curious that a writer 
who devotes a whole chapter to the hunting parson of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries should not have a 
word to say on the no less interesting poaching priest of 
the Middle Ages, and that he should not even mention 
the statute that forbad the poor parson to keep a “‘ dog 
of chase’. Similarly he says nothing of the political 
priest of medieval times, though Parson John Ball was a 
far more interesting and, for his age, a far more repre- 
sentative cleric than most of the clerks, bad, good or 
eccentric, whom this volume recalls. Another note in 
the book for which we do not care is the smug satisfac- 
tion with Anglicanism as it is which its author displays. 
Thus in his chapter on the medizval parson he speaks in 
ambiguous language on the question of recruiting the 
priesthood from the lower orders, and quotes with- 
out any serious disapproval the following snobbish re- 
mark of a personal friend (who disliked the notion of 
young factory hands developing into curates) : ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that the membership of at least one profession 
should be confined to gentlemen? ’’ In the chapter 
devoted to the parson’s wife he preaches a sermon on 
the text ‘‘ We wants a lady at the Rectory, sir.’” The 
celibate system of the Roman Church is condemned ; the 
wives of the priests of the orthodox Church and of foreign 
Protestant Churches are criticised ; and we are asked to 
regard the lady at the Rectory as the first of Christian 
gentlewomen. We agree with our author in his ad- 
miration for Mrs. Vicar and acknowledge that she is. 
a lady who suits English society very well. At the 
same time a word of criticism is required. Mrs. Vicar 
is a purely English institution which would-not suit a 
foreign country. The feeling of the Catholic laity in 
France and Austria is just as strong against the idea of 
a married priesthood as the English feeling is the other 
way. Ona point on which the best minds in Christen- 
dom so profoundly differ such a cocksure tone as our 
author adopts is not pleasing. When he passes from: 
the Middle Ages to the Reformation period he becomes: 
more interesting; but his account of the Marian per- 
secutions, based as it is upon Fuller, is misleading. For 
example, we are told that Bonner was a monster of 
cruelty. He was no doubt a rough, coarse man, but he- 
was not inhuman. No impartial person can read of his- 
dealings with the accused Protestants and not see that 
he devoted all his ingenuity to discover means by which 
they might be saved from the stake, but that their courage 
or obstinacy baffled all his efforts. To Gardiner, a great 
Churchman and a patriotic statesman, our author is ever 
more unjust. The truth is that he has no real under-- 
standing of the pre-Reformation Church of England.. 
When, however, he reaches the seventeenth century he 
writes with deep sympathy and wide knowledge. The: 
Stuart parson he thoroughly understands, and he shows 
conclusively how grossly Macaulay has misrepresented 
alike his social status and his family life. In sober fact 
the ‘‘ prelate of the parish’’ held much the same 
position in the ‘‘ golden days ”’ of King Charles as he did’ 
in the nineteenth century. The idea that his library was. 
limited to ten or twelve dog-eared volumes is ridiculous. 
Some of the clerical libraries that were dispersed in the 
Civil War were valued at five and six hundred peunds. 
It may even be questioned whether the parson of George: 
Herbert’s day who had read the fathers and the school- 
men was not a more intellectual man than his present-day" 
successor. 

Still, as we said at the beginning, the strong point of 
this book is not its history ; its charm lies in its jokes, its: 

(Continsed on page 674.) 
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racy anecdotes, andits songs. Some of the best of these 
will be found in the chapter on the hunting parson, for 
whom our author feels a certain admiration. By the 
way, not a few of the anecdotes relate, not to old-time 
parsons, but to very modern bishops. 


MR. FRANK HARRIS’ NEW STORY. 


“The Bomb.” By Frank Harris. London: Long. 
1908. 6s. . 

N R. FRANK HARRIS is not author of many books. 

His brilliant, invasive mind has expressed itself 
mainly through journalism for the public and through 
talk for his friends. Were he merely a born talker and 
a born journalist, we should not regret his devotion 
‘to these forms that endure not. But he is also a born 


writer of fiction; and we cannot but regret: that, in an. 


agein»which so many hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
are’ industriously cultivating for their livelihood an 


art for which they have no vocation whatsoever, and of: 


whose rudiments they will never acquire a smattering, 
Mr. Frank Harris has been so grudging of his mastery. 
Those two books of his, ‘‘ Elder Conklin ’’ and ‘*‘ Montes 
the Matador ’’, contained the best short stories that have 
been written in the English language; at any rate 
‘mone better have been written. Im his perfect control 
of all that lies within the limits of the ‘‘ conte’’ 
Mr. Harris stands apart, in the quaintly antithetical 


‘company of Mr. Henry James. There they stand: the 
-extreme positive and the extreme negative, with no one 


in between them. And now Mf. Harris has given us 


-a full-sized novel. Mr. James, were he to choose the 


theme of it for one of his own novels, would leave 
sus, at the last page, in a state of fascinating doubt 
‘whether the bomb had ever been. thrown by the 
anarchist—perhaps whether it had ever been manu- 
‘factured. That is not Mr. Harris’ way. His book 
“begins thus: ‘‘ My name is Rudolph Schnaubelt. 
1 threw the bomb which killed eight policemen and 
wounded sixty in Chicago. in 1886 ’’; and thenceforth 
Mr. Harris is Schnaubelt, with an amazing vividness, 
‘with an absolute translation of himself into the soul of 
“this simple, emotional, painstaking, ordinary young 
‘German, who works his way out to America, and, after 
various embittering hardships in New York, drifts to 
‘Chicago, and falls under the spell'of Louis Lingg, philo- 
sopher and anarchist. Mr. Harris—we had almost said 
Schnaubelt—uses his power of graphic presentment very 
finely in the early chapters in which he describes the 
hideous conditions of labour in the compressed air of the 
caissons, and the effects of phosphoric poisoning in match 
factories. He gives us a series of terribly living pictures, 
with no “‘ word-painting ’’ as of the indignant outsider, 
but with the simplicity of a man who had lived in the 
midst'of the horrors. But these chapters are mere pre- 


‘liminaries to the actual drama of the book. Schnau- 


belt’s express aim in writing is to give an impression 
of the greatness of Louis Lingg—his greatness in 
‘thought and in action. Hero-worship.is always apt to 
be-unconvincing—apt to rely on asseveration rather than 


-on exposition, and leaving us sceptical and bored. Mr. 


Harris achieves, through Schnaubelt, the feat of making 
Lingg a really magnetic and impressive figure. His 
mistress, Ida Miller, is drawn very vividly ; and Elsie 
Lehman, a conventional but passionate young woman 
with whom Schnaubelt is in love, is realised through and 
through, in all the subtle contradictions of her: One of 
the most arresting’scenes in the book is. when Lingg, Ida 
Miller and Schnaubelt set forth to spend:the day on the 
lake. It is Lingg who proposes the outing, ‘‘ Why 
not let us go out and have a holiday? Take something 
to eat with us, German fashion, sausages, beer, bread, 
and a potato salad, echt Deutsch, eh?’ Schnaubelt 
grows tired of rowing, and asks Lingg when they are 
‘going to stop and lunch. ‘‘ When we can no longer 
see the city ’’, says Lingg: In due course he reveals 
the reason of the holiday. Hehas-come to test-the 

of a bomb that he has been making: ‘‘ The eyes fol- 
‘lowed the black buHet in its long curve through the air. 
-As it reached the water there was a tremendous-report; 


the water went up in a sort of spout, and even at thirty 
or forty yards’ distance the boat rocked and almost cap- 
sized.’’ This is Schnaubelt’s initiation into Lingg’s 
policy ; and thenceforth the drama of the book progresses 
steadily and swiftly to its climax. Mr. Harris touches 
a high level of tragic intensity in the scene between 
Schnaubelt, on the eve of his throwing the bomb, and 
Elsie, who is quite ignorant of his intention. And the 
scene of the actual throwing, and then the description 
of Schnaubelt’s flight to New York in a state of mental 
and physical collapse, are marvels of tense narration. 
Altogether, the book is a thoroughly fine piece of work, 
worthy. of the creator of Conklin. We hope it is the 
precursor of many other books from Mr. Harris. 


NOVELS. 


“When the Tide Turns.’ By Filson Young. London: 
Grant Richards. 1908. 6s. 

There are a significant number of asterisks in Mr. 
Filson Young’s new novel, significant of the lack of con- 
tinuity, which succeeds in destroying a sense of develop- 
ment, yet is not sufficiently episodic to secure an im- 
pression of crowded history. There is significance also 
in the author’s failure to recollect from one chapter to 
another the colour of his hero’s eyes, because there is 
just the same looseness in his recollection of the hero’s 
character. The book falls into pieces which owe nothing 
to each other, written in different styles, different veins, 
and of different people. The opening chapters, de- 
scribing the life and scene about the Irish Sea, Rupert 
the boy, and the things in which his art delighted, sug- 
gest a keeping of the promise which ‘‘ The Sands of 
Pleasure ’’ made. They are written with a fresh and 
delicate charm, the vital things are seen and admirably 
depicted, and in the suggestion of Rupert’s genius there 
are possibilities of novel interest. Could the story have 
been sustained on this level it would have proved a very 
notable achievement. But with the end of Rupert’s 
boyish love affair, and the wiping of the mud of Ireland 
from his shoes, it drops almost to .commonplace, only 
relieved towards the finish by another pretty piece of 
drawing, though not a convincing one, of Celia Graeme. 
After five years of work and wandering, Rupert’s pencil 
brings him ‘‘ money, fame, position, adulation ’’, and 
his sketches become the rage of artistic London. To 
the sayings and doings of that London, barren and un- 
profitable reading alike to artist and Philistine, too much 
space is devoted, the remainder being occupied by a very 
uninspiring example of one of Rupert’s minor amours. 
The note of indecision in the handling can be observed 
by comparing the treatment of Rupert’s relations with 
Mildred Lane and Celia Graeme. One is hewn out in 
uncompromising realism, the other idealistically veiled. 
Mr. Young can work very well either way, but he should 
not mix his methods in the same book, since each operates 
to-spoil the characteristic quality of the other. The 
writing is excellent throughout, but as it shows a more 
responsive fitness in the simpler scenes, one hopes that 
Caird’s criticism of Rupert’s work may stand for the 
author’s views about his own, and that when he ceases 
‘* to see life in the terms of art and begins to see art in 
the terms of life ’’ it will be to life’s least artificial 
elements that ‘he will set his hand. 


“ Catharine's Child.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 6s. 

Catharine, we learn from the elucidation of the 
author’s intentions, which it is apparently becoming the 
publisher’s custom to insert in their novels, has already 
had a volume devoted to herself. One hopes that her 
progress through it was livelier than is her daughter’s 
through the present volume. “‘ Breaking away from 
Catharine’s leading-strings ’’, the leaflet tells us, “‘ she 
precipitates a revolution which reveals possibilities of 
emotion long dormant in her mother’s tranquil and re- 
tiring existence.’’ In simpler language, she sulks till 
her mother lets her go to town with her cousin; when 
there she is kidnapped by. a.plot whielm would stretch 


(Continued on page 676.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


HOW GREAT MEN RECOUP THEIR 
ENERGIES. 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


THE keynote of happiness, long life, and successful achieve- 
ment is the healthy mind in the healthy body. Sanatogen 
is the tonic food which is being prescribed by the medical 
profession to-day to bring about this happy condition. Not 
only have 7,500 physicians endorsed, in writing, the merits 
of Sanatogen as the ideal recuperative and restorative, but 
the most distinguished men and women of the day have not 
hesitated in coming forward to testify as to the great benefit 
they have derived from the use of Sanatogen. 

Thus Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the eminent author and 
traveller, writes :— 

* 20, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


“have used Sanatogen at intervals since last autumn with 
extraordinary benefit. It is to my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh 
vigour to the overworked body and mind.” 


Whilst'the Venerable Archdeacon of London says :— 


“ The Chapter House, 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. 


“Sanatogen appears to be an admirable food for invalids 
and those who suffer from indigestion.” 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts, the well-known author, writes :— 
“ Torquay. 
“ Sanatogen appears to be of real value to the brain worker, 


a useful food and splendid tonic combined. I can give it 
high praise from personal experience.” 


Mr. E. F. Benson, the author, writes :— 


* Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
“T find Sanatogen an excellent tonic.” 


Space forbids mention of the many more very interesting 
autographs of people eminent in nearly every walk of life and 
their testimony contained in the dainty publication issued 
by the Sanatogen Co. under the title of “Autographs of 
Celebrities ”. “All those interested should write for a copy, 
which -will be>forwarded gratis and/post free on application 
to the Sanatogen Co., 12,’ Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW. Sanatogen, which, . by 
the way, is the tonic food remedy used in: the Royal Family, 


EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and 

it is eertain that that aspiration is fulfilled time | 
and again by those who have found the methed | 
best suited to their means, their knowledge, their 
opportunities, and their temperaments. 

Some investors like to be constantly aetive 
and watehfal, while others are more passive, or 
have not the opportunity to be nimble; some 
prefer to pay in full for their Stock if they have 
the capital, while others would not if they could, 
and others yet again have not the necessary 
knowledge. 

A book might be written on the subject of all 
the little variations and their influences on suc- 
cessful investment, but here we need not do more 
than touch lightly on the subject. We can only 
say that everyone—with means either large or 
small, knowledge great or little, opportunities 
many or few—ean find a method nowadays by 
whieh he (or she) ean sueeessfully enter into 
Stock Exchange Investments. 

The CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (whieh 
was established in 1893), will send descriptive 
booklet, with Finance weekly for six months 
free of charge, to every applicant mentioning 
the Saturday Review, and will afford full and 
simple explanation, with suggestions as to the 
best method to be pursued. 

Write to the Manager, 

66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE 


given to PARENTS in the CHOICE of SCHOOLS gratis Bice pow ll Mea 
and old Schoolmasters who only recommend Schools 
manana | visited. Prospectus sent free. Purchase and Sale o' 
ships negotiated. Publishers of ‘* THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” 
Assistant Masters, Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., LTD. 
C. J. 5. Nicuot, M-A.(Cantab.), W.W. Brownz, M.A(Oxon.), Perctvat A. Warp, 
2t7, PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


is sold by all chemists in tins from 13. 9d. to 9s. 6d—{ADvT.] 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 
are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and 
ties.—Principal, Miss WHITE. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
Principat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 


deportment. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at ‘the 

‘© LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus mects all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AEREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — > 
WINTER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
¥ BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's. 


AUGUSTE LEPERE’S EXHIBITION. 
WAT BDRAWI ETCHINGS, aad 


RAVINGS on WOOD, 
at Robert Dunthorne’s, ‘Phe ‘Rembrandt Gallery, 


Gallery, Vigo Street; W. 
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even the kindly credulity of the stage ; she is discovered 


in a garret near the Crystal Palace at the point of death 
by the V.C. hero and nursed back by her mother to a 
consciousness of his affection. Of that, and an intoler- 
able deal of gossip, the book is composed. It is all 
over really in a few days, but one is astonished, when it 
ends, to find for how short a time the story has been in 
progress, and that Philippa is still as unmarriageable 
as when it began. As the wedding can thus be post- 
poned, and Catharine already perceives that ‘‘ a time 
would come when this eager, sensitive man ’’—the hero 
—*‘' would appeal in vain for sympathy and understand- 
ing to her cold beautiful child ’’, the family seems good 


* still for several more volumes. 


“Lady Noggs Intervenes."’ By Edgar Jepson. London: 
Hutchinson. 1908. 6s. 

Although we might pray to be delivered from the 
‘Lady Noggs ”’ in real life, she is an entertaining 
enough young lady to meet in Mr. Edgar Jepson’s per- 
suasive pages—taken, as we suspect he intends, in small 
dgses a chapter at a time. We must confess that we 
like her better as the wilful infant prodigy for ever 
getting into all kinds of scrapes and performing all 
sorts of wonderful actions than as the grown-up young 
woman. Her appearances as a dea ex machina—a 
machine-made goddess we may also add—her ingenious 
interventions just in the nick of time to frustrate villainy, 
to help on the poor and deserving, or to set true love 
upon its primrose path, are a little artificial and uncon- 
vincing. . But although in this book we suspect the 
author of writing down to his public—the public, we 
should imagine, of a popular magazine—Mr. Jepson 
cannot entirely elude his literary conscience. He might 
give us a better book than ‘‘ Lady Noggs Intervenes ’’. 


“The Waters of Jordan.’ By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
London: Murray. 1908. 6s. 

Mr. Horace Vachell touches upon the fringe of 
naughtiness in an eminently respectable way. Hugo 
Charteris is, of course, not nearly so bad as he is painted, 
while the beautiful lady with whom he has been in love 
is really very much worse than the world believes. We 
accompany the sinful hero on his search for rest in the 
forest of Ys. Before he really gets there we know 
exactly what is going to happen, for as he nears the 
golf links he meets a youth and a girl, the latter pos- 
sessing ‘“‘ a charm greater than beauty . . . and her 
name was—Joy ’’! But in spite of our penetrating fore- 
sight the account of his six months in a pseudo-villain’s 
career makes interesting reading, and we find the con- 
templation of a strong, practical character such as that 
of Jey pleasant. 


THE MODEST MILLIONAIRE. 


“Problems of To-day.” By Andrew Carnegie. London: Allen. 
1908. 2s. 6d. 

The problems discussed in this small book by the well- 
known multi-millionaire—Mr. Carnegie makes no objection 
to the title—are Wealth, Labour, Socialism. It is perhaps 
not a point of much importance, but we may mention that 
Mr. Carnegie discusses these problems of to-day very largely 
in the language of five-and-twenty years ago. He often feels 
that he cannot better express himself than in quotations 
from old articles in the ‘‘ Forum ’”’ or the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tary ’’ ; and Mr. Carnegie has nothing newer to offer than was 
offered many years ago in ‘‘ The Gospel of Wealth ’’. There has 
never at any time been any reason to go to Mr. Carnegie’s 


writings with an expectation of finding anything of idea 


or expression beyond the ordinary thoughts of an intelligent 
business man. Nothing he has said anywhere would have 
attracted attention unless he had been Mr. Carnegie the 
multi-millionaire who had become famous more by giving 
money away than by making it. In this book the only 
contribution to new thought is one which enly from 
a millionaire could be authoritative. We discover that 
Mr. Carnegie has a profound contempt for his own class. 
In one place he speaks of them as flies sticking upon 
the wheel which they foolishly imagine they are driving, 
and when they are shaken off they pass into nothingness and 
come to a melancholy end, much less enviable than’ that of 
their poorer fellowa. This is a genuine, original, and 
inside contribution to literature. Poor devils have 


often railed at wealth, and their diatribes have been set 
down to jealousy and ignorance of the subject. But Mr, 
Carnegie is in an unassailable position. We may note in 
this connexion also that Mr. Carnegie varies the figure of 
speech used by Mr. Lloyd George, who spoke of robbing 
hen-roosts. Mr. Carnegie, after speaking of rich men as 
flies on the wheel, changes the metaphor and talks of the 
honey bees who gather more honey than their fellows, and 
advises for them the treatment that used to be applied to 
the real hive bees before the days of the improved hive. When 
they are dead he would have the State take their money even 
to the extent of fifty per cent. of what they have made. His 
other two principal ideals are the abolition of primo- 
geniture and the law of settlements, and the replacement of 
the present system of wage-paying by the co-operative part- 
nership of employers and workmen. Most of his book con- 
sists of a sorrowful denunciation of the errors of socialism 
and enthusiastic descriptions of the future beatitude of 
society if his own plans are followed instead. The socialists 
are fellows, he admits, ‘‘ touched to fine issues’’, but 

are also ‘‘touched’’ in the head. Mr. Carnegie however 
contributes nothing new to the stock of criticisms, valid or 
invalid, against socialism. It seems sufficient to say that 
his fellow-millionaires and rich men generally would dis- 
like Mr. Carnegie’s method of improving them off the 
face of the earth as much as they would the socialists’. 
Mr. Carnegie is very sentimental about the sanctity of 
the family ; but one of its sanctities has been for a good many 
ages that ‘‘the money should be kept in the family”’. To 
interfere with a man’s projects for his family by depriving 
him of fifty per cent. of his fortune involves so much 
socialism that, if we ever get so far, most of the obstacles 
to formal socialism set out by Mr. Carnegie will have dis- 
appeared. Mr. Carnegie’s book is really a sentimental 
romance, and Mr. Carnegie that rather rare character an 
unctuous millionaire, whose attitude seems to be ‘‘ Thank 
God I am not as those other millionaires’’. His Vicar of 
Wakefield simplicity is not credible. The writer who assures 
us that ‘‘ In domestic service, where the two classes, employer 
and employed, do get to know each other as men and women, 
there are few quarrels, simply because each finds the other 
possessed of many endearing traits’’—well, he would give 
just such a rosy picture of the Steel Trust, and the felicity 
of the United States, as Mr. Carnegie has done. 


‘Ancient Earthworks.” By J. Charles Wall. London: Talbot 
1908. 2s. 6d. net. 

As Mr. Wall is the writer of ‘‘ Ancient Earthworks” in 
various volumes of the Victoria History of the Counties of 
England, the authority of this little volume, forming the 
first of the Antiquaries Series, is unquestionable. Mr. Wall 
covers a great deal of English ground in a very small space, 
but he writes in a simple and straightforward way, so 
that his book will be intelligible even to the man who has 
never given a moment to the study of the ancient earthworks 
which abound. The volume should not only start many in- 
quiring into the subject, but should do something to correct 
the “‘ flighty legends”’ given in irresponsible guide-books. 


“The Literary History of the Adelphi and its Neighbourhood.” 
By Austin Brereton. New Edition. London: Unwin. 1908. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Austin Brereton’s volume on the Adelphi appears in 

a new edition appropriately through the publisher who has 

made Adelphi Terrace his business address. The author 

also has taken up his residence ‘‘ in the quiet and compara- 
tive solitude of the Adelphi, where tubes do not trouble, 
and motor ’buses do not annoy’’. A new introduction adds 

a few points to those contained in the original edition; 

otherwise the new is pretty much the old. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Novembre. 

This is not an inspiring number, though it contains much 
solid information. Perhaps the most interesting contribu- 
tion for the moment is a sketch by M. Bourdeau of the 
Socialist Congresses at Marseilles and Toulouse. It is clear 
now that the Socialist parties are solid against M. Cle- 
menceau and have the support of M. Combes’ group, but this 
is the strongest asset the Premier has, and the country will 
back him against such a combination, for the same reason 
that Charles II. felt safe from assassination ; they will not 
kill Clemenceau to enthrone Combes. The Socialists, says 
M. Bourdeau, are really only strong owing to the division 
of their opponents, and if the latter remain united, as in 
other countries, they have no chance, As it is, one thing 
is clear, the Bloc is dead. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 678 and 680. 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land 
Bank and other Bonds or Debentures issued by 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. 
Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the World. 

Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 
Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 


Sole Address since 1890: 
10 & 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Regd. Tel. Address; “ QUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


You can rarely find a 
mixture so entirely pleasing. 
Try a pipeful, and you will 
be fascinated by its many 
charms. Coolness—fragrance 
—blandness—mildness—that’s 
“THREE Nuns”! 


Mixtures of unique manufacture 
and choicest quality. 


6d. per oz. 
Of all Tobacconists, 


Three Nuns Ci 
4d. per packet of 10. 


‘BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


BARRS 


MEDAL 
THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL. SPRINC FLOWERS 


BARR’S str 
culture or the’ 
Half the ohove Collection for 10/6, 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- 
contains §00 


Strong Bulbs in 20 


Descriptio: Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
1, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


( 
TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY Q 
for the above COLONIES, at PLYMOUTH. GIBRALTAR, ¢ 

( 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT D, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 

For ai to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees » Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Famil: SS ee Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Coin, Becks Old Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction Gatterigs, 9 Conpuir STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srreer, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


inventory and of 
inventory and valestion of the of 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the National Collections, 
pending the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, 


lorence, &c. 
MODERN. "ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from o 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 


&c. 
@. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief Works of this Artist are copied in 
Permanen' 


t Autotype. 
wes ee BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works 
t ter 
Erohinas “AND DRAWINGS by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, 
RER MERYON, &c. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
and Tint Blocks of Notable For convenience of 
the Publications are arranged al; under Artists’ Names. 
Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 New Oxford Street, tondon, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
One Year we 8 2 wo 110 4 
Half Year ... @86 O88 8 
Quarter Year a OF Be 9' 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the: 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed’ 
immediately, 
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RUWENZORI 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION OF 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 

TO THE SNOW RANGES. SITUATED 

BETWEEN THE EQUATORIAL LAKES 
OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F.R.G.S. 


With a Preface by H.R.H. THe Duke oF THE 
ABRUZZI. 199 beautiful Illustrations and 3 Maps. 


Price grs: 6d. net. 


Novels of Distinction. 6/- 


MAYA. LEWIS RAND. 

By P. LAURENCE By MARY JOHNSTON, 
OLIPHANT, Author of Author <. ‘By Order of the 
“The Little Red Fish.” Shes hy 

“The s maves swiftly and 
naturally pom its background “Thisisnoea story which passes 


with the autumn, but remains 
among memorable works of 
fiction."—Daily Telegraph. 


of i intrigue and cruelty and m: 
ticism.’ 7 


SOME LADIES HE M 

By R. W. CHAMBERS, nS dicated to the Young Turk. 
| 

make a genuine sensation.’ 

PATRICIA Daily Telegraph. 

BARING. THE TRAIL OF THE 
By WINIFRED JAMES, |] LONESOME PINE. 
Author of “ Bachelor Betty.” By JOHN FOX, die 

LUCIUS of Kingdon 

SCARFIELD. 


‘*For its delicacy and charm 
By A. REVERMORT. it is worthy to be placed with the 
A ical Romance of works of Bret Harte.” 

the Century. Standard. 


The 
Orford and Cambridge 
Review. 


MICHAELMAS TERM (1908) NUMBER. 
NOW READY. 
Issued three times in the year, z.¢. once in each Academic Term. 
Super Royal 8vo. About 160 pages. 


Price 2s. Gd. net. 
Annual Subscription, 8s. Gd. post free. 


CONTENTS. 


From SirMIONE, &c. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. 
Tup:Nean . Rev. R. J. Walker. 
THE PERSONALITY OF CLARE OF ASsSsISI 
Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. 
R. J. Mackenzie, 
late Rector of Edinburgh Academy. 
A QuigT VILLAGE .. Rev. R. L. Gales. 
Tue IDEALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF 
PROFESSOR ‘ALD’s THEORY 
oF ENERGY ° ° + Professor J. Butler Burke. 
Tue DEATH OF TRAGEDY. Robb Lawson. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN EpUCATION . H. W. Horwill. 
THE UNIVERSITY MANNER. 
AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PEDAGOGUE , E. S. Winbolt. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF PoETRY . Maurice Browne. 
(Conclusion 


_EvGENICAL SCHOLARSHIPS ° 
ScHoo, EXAMINATIONS . 


Please write for Prospectus and Order Form. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD: 
10 Orange Street, London, W.C.. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Scottish Painting, Past and Present (James L. Caw). Edinburgh; 
Jack. 21s, net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Anne Seymour Damer (Percy Noble). Kegan Paul. 125. 6d. net. 
Sir Richard Tangye (Stuart J. Reid). Duckworth. 6s. net. 
Friedrich Nietzsche :, His Life and Work (M. A. Miigge). Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. Bell. 10s. 62, 
net. 
The Letters of a Noble Woman (Edited by Margaret Ferrier Young), 
Allen. 125, 6d, net. 
FICTION 
I Came and Saw (Douglas Blackburn). Rivers. 6s. 
Red Love (Gertie de S. Wentworth-James). Laurie. 6s. 
As They Are (Bartholomew). Drane. 3s. 6d. net. 
Outlawed (Mrs. Despard’and Mabel Collins). Drane. 1s. net. 
Patricia Baring (Winifred James). Constable. 6s. 
Francois le Champi (George Sand). Bell. 5s. 


GiFT Books 
A Scout’s Story (Owen Vaughan). Duckworth. 55. 
A Hard Bit of Road (Raymond Jacberns) ; The Giant of the Treasure 
Caves (Mrs. E. G. Mulliken). Wells Gardner. 5s. net each. 
Mr. Tumpsy (Charles Craft); Into the Heart of M 
. (Victor A. Purcell). Drane. 35. 6d. each. 


HISTORY AND ARCH:OLGY 
Earthwork offEngland (A. Hadrian Allcroft}. Macmillan. 185. net. 
The Shores of the Adriatic (F. Hamilton Jackson), 215. net’; +. 
Montaigne to Moliére (Arthur Tilley), 5s. net; Storia 
Mogor ; or, Mogul India (William Irvine. Vol. IV.). 12s. net. 
Murray. 
History of. North Carolina (Samuel A’Court Ashe). Greensboro: 


Noppen. 
The Political Evolution of the Hun Nation (Hon. C. M 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 2 vols.). National Review. 15s. net. 
A History of Jamaica (W. J. Gardner). Fisher Unwin. 7s: 6d. net. 
The Making of Canada (A. G. Bradley), Constable. ras. 6d. net. 


Law 
Local Taxation. Licences (Sir Nathaniel J. Highmore), Stevens and: 
Sons, Limited. 55. 
Foreign megs on Jurisdiction (Sir Francis Piggott), Butter- 


worth. 40s. net. 
NATURAL HIsTORY 
Stalks Abroad: being Some Account of the Sport (Harold Frank 
Wallace), Longmans, Green. 125. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. 2 vols. Frowde. 25. 6d. net 
each 


The Warden (Anthony Trollope). F.C. Tilney. a 55. 

The Oxford Thackeray: Henry Esmond, The English H Sao 
The Four Georges; The Newcomes ; The Virginians; The 
Wolves and the Lamb, Lovel the Widower, enis Duval, 
Roundabout Papers; The Adventures of Philip. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 2s. net each. 

Soprano ; The Prima Donna ; The Diva’s Ruby (F. Marion Crawford). 

3 vols. Macmillan. los. 6d. net. 
In ie (Gaston Migeon). Heinemann. 6s. net. 


ScHOOL Book 
The Acts of the Apostles (E. M: Knox). Macmillan: 3s. 6a. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
The Origin of the Sense of Beauty (Felix Clay). Smith, Elden 
6s. net. 
The Pros and Cons of Vivisection (Dr. Charles Richet). Duckworth. 


2s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 680.) 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, 


Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, E 
Sir FRANK MARZIALS, C.B. ; GEORGE MEREDI TH, OM. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., 


Trustees—EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. ; 
Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 


Committee—Right Hon. Sir Rowland Pocaerhoust, Bart. LL.D., Prof. A. (tah 
Bradley, LL.D., Horace T. Brown F.R.S., Prof. In 
La Austin in ‘Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Hon. Eliot, D. 
Litt.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq. Sir A. ‘RS Sir a 
Giffen, F. RS., Edmund Gosse, 35 tips Genes Rew. We 
Hunt, Litt.D., “1., Sidney Lee, D w.S 


je eg J. F. Payne, ir F. Pol 


Tedder, Esq., F.S.A., A. W. Ward, ™ 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient aad. Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription £3 3s-a year, with an entrance 
of 1s. ; Life toage. Fifteen ‘volumes are to 
and to Town open from Ten to:Half-past 


Readii 
= NEW CATALOGUE cies (1626 pp. price £2 2s. ; to 25s. 
“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have 
ever known, the late Lord Derby, said there wasa kind’ of man to 
whom the best service that eould be rendered was to make hima 
Life Member of the London Library.”—W. E. H. Lxcxy. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and 
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MAGMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS. 


Highways and Byways 
in Surrey. 


By ERIC PARKER. With Illustrations by HUGH THomson. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


¥rench Prints of the Highteenth 
‘Ceritury. By Ratrn Nevitt. With Fifty Full-page 
Plates. 8vo. 15s. net. 


William Morris. By 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. ere Men tea Letters. December 4. 


4 
q 


William Haig of 


house. A Short Biographical Memoir. Written ~ some 
of his Pupils, and Edited by his Son, Harotp E. Haici 
Brown. With Portrait. -8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


VOLUME II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas. 


By EpwarD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Martin White Professor’ 
of Sociology in the University of London. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. II. 14s. net. 


Vol. I. 14s. net. 


Herculaneum, Past, and: 
Future. By CuHarLes WALpsTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. W ith Coloured ° 
Frontispiece, numerous Plates, and other ‘Tllus- 
trations and = Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


Earthwork of England: Prehistoric, 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Medieval. By A. 
HADRIAN ALLcROFT, M.A. Illustrated with Plans, Sections, | 
&c. 8vo. 18s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Realities and Ideals: Social, Political, 


Literary, and Artistic. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The AZneid of Virgil. Translated into 
English by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo.4 
5s. net. 


Free Trade in rhe 


By RUSSELL REA, ‘M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS S (DECEMBER) | NO. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH, AND VIEWS UPON, 
THE TARIFF. By Andrew Carnegie. 


. “TWO MAIDS UPROSE IN THE SHIMMERING LIGHT.” 


By AusTIn Dosson. 


| YULE-TIDE IN THE OLD TOWN. By Jacos A. Rus. 


And-numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


_cessive 


A PLEASURE PILGRIM IN 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE & PAINTING 
Rinenend Ly RY ical Masterpieces, with an Explanation of their Motives and 
Ideals by E AVELL, ormerly Princi 


1 of the Government School of 
Art, and of the Governme Art Gallery, Fellow of the 
Calcutta University. With Coloured and M e Illustrations. Royal 


8vo. £3 3S. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING 


With a Biographical List of Painters. By H.M.CUNDALL, LS.O., F.S. A 
‘With 58 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. 21s. net. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC 


THE AUSTRIAN SIDE. An Architectural and 
’ Pligrimage. By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R-B.A. “With 
numerous Illustrations from. Photographs; Drawings by the Author, and’a 
Map. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. (/ast ont. 

THE ITALIAN SIDE. Published 1906. Medium ‘Sve. 


21S, net. 


THE PLATE COLLECTOR'S GUIDE 


Arranged from Cripps’ ‘‘ Old Engi Plate” by PERCY MACQUOID. 
With numerous Illustrations. crown 8vo. 

This volume is based on Cripps’ ‘‘ Old English Plate,” and ‘will appeal as a book 

of rapid reference to those who are already conversant with the subject and to 

others who desire an easy means of acquiring a technical knowledge of the suc- 

styles, marks, and details of evolution connected with the different Periods 

in English Silver Plate. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


And some other Legends A icall idered. By the Hon. 
EMMELINE M. PLUNKET, Author o! o4nten Calendars and Con- 
stellations.” With Illustraticns, square demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ; 


SOUTH AMERICA 


By C. D. MACKELLAR. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo 
15S. net. 
AN INDIAN PEPYS. 


STORIA DO MOGOR; 


cr, Mogul India (1653-1708). By NICCOLAO MANUCCI, Venetian. 

Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM IRVINE, late of 

the Bengal Civil Service. With 61 Illustrations and a Map, medium 8vo. 
vols. 12s. neteach. Nowcomplete. Vol. 1V. just out. 

(Edited under the supervision of the Royal Asiatic a ) 

“ The book is full of good stories and keen-sighted observation of character and 
manners. As a picture of Mogul life in the seventeenth century, notohly at Cont, 
but in camp and in the bazaars, it is unique. . We should add that t volumes 
are illustrated by reproductions of the original Indian portraits, which were i 
painted for Manucci by an officialin the household of Shah “Alam.” 
authenticity seems incontrovertible—they are an interesting addition toanextremely 
valuable work.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO HAVE TRADING RELATIONS 
WITH INDIA. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


INDIA 


Products of 


Being an Abridgment of ‘ The weak | 
, M.B., LL.D. Bvo. 


— By SIR GEORGE WATT, C.1 
és. ne 
yee The book i is, in fact, as well as in form, a complete encyclopedia 7" India's 


natural 
“The work should be of great practical value to Indian commerce and wer” 


“A work of comprehensive and well-digested information . . . indi 
e-who needs to be exactly i as to the existing sotund Sonenaeat 
ndian Empire.” — Scotsman. 


eve 
the 


THE EAST END OF EUROPE 
a8 ALLEN UPWARD. With Preface bythe late SIR EDWARD LAW, 
ith Illustrations and-Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

In the guise of an informal narrative of travel, interspersed with personal anecdotes, 
eee mabe a serious endeavour to at the truth in regard to the problems 
of the Near East. The book is distingwi d by of Sweeping 
and the care taken to present, id, 
points dealt with, the witnesses culled ranging had the Sultan of T; “(ero 
volunteered a remarkable expression of his views.and policy) down to the peasants 
of remote Christian villages. 


THE BOOK OF WAR 
Translated into English by Captain E. F. CALTHROP, R.A. Crown avo. 
2s. net. 

This work, the writings of Suntzu and Wuntzu, Chinese strategists of about the 
5th Century B.C., is the went famous work on the art of ee in Saad Far East. It 
deals with operations of war, statecraft, moral and t stratagem, 
the.use of spies, &c., and for 25 centuries it has oats the ible “of of the Chinese or 
Japanese ruler. The book is distinguished alike by the poetry and grandeur of its 
language and the modernity of its spirit. 


CHEAP EDITION in paper cover. 1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SOCIALISM 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Mallotk’s brilliant critical examination.” —The Times. 


HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WATERS OF JORDAN 
By of “‘The Hill,” “Brothers,” “The Face of Clay,” 
Son,” S. 
‘*Mr. Vachell has improved n his previous work as to characterisation, 
struction, protest—under the guise of an 
mercenary marriages. "Athenaeum. 


--JOHN MURRAY, ALsewarvE ‘Street, W. 
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FRANCE AS THE KEYSTONE OF EUROPE. By Catcuas. 

THE POLICY OF THE “CLEAN SLATE” TOWARDS GERMANY. By 
Hurp. 

THE POWER BEHIND THE AUSTRIAN THRONE. By Ebpitx 
SELLERs. 

INDIA IN PARLIAMENT IN 1908. By J. D. Rees, C.I.E., M.P. 

“THE TERCENTENARY OF JOHN MILTON. By Atice Law. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By J. Extis Barker. 

CHATEAUBRIAND’S SECOND LOVE. By Francis GRIBBLE. 

ON ROMNEY MARSH AT SUNRISE. By Hersert TRENCH. 

THE GERMAN IMPERIAL FINANCES. By Lours Ecxinp, M.D. 

“THE TRUTH ABOUT BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. By Viator. 

THE NEW LIFE OF WHISTLER. By Watrer Sickert. 

AIMS AND OBJECTS OF MODERN POLAR EXPLORATION. By 
S. Bruce, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

THE NEED FOR AN ENDOWED THEATRE IN LONDON. By St. J. 
Hanky. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

THE LETTER BOOK. By Mrs. Henry DupeNev. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/23. 


Inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


*« Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” — Scotsman. 
“Inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles have been revised, 
with additions by the author, and are now issued in 
form by 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on TUESDAY, Decemser 1, and Following Day, at One bed 

Precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS formed by the late FREDERICK 

"URT, Esq., of Croydon, comprising Early British, Anglo-Saxon, and English 

Fogl and a Medals, Continental Coins, &c.; a COLLECTION of 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN MEDALS, &c., the of W. H. Moore, Esq., 
and other ies, Coin Cabinets, Numismatic 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT ° 
AMHERST OF HACKNEY. ee 


FIRST PORTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 


W.C., on THURSDAY, Decemser 3, and Two Da at 
"clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the Magnificent LIBRARY of 


One o 
the Right Honble. LORD AMHERST OF HACKNEY. 


a Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. each, illustrated copies 


THE FINAL PORTION OF THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVIN: 
THE LATE W. JERDONE BRAIKENRIDGE, ESQ. taal 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 
Engra’ in the } ION 
the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of late - JERDONE BRAIREN, 
RIDG » ren from Claremont, Clevedon, comprising Collections of 
‘astimes, Games ot Mi 
Comes of Cords, and otber subjects Naval, Miliary aa 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


THEOLOGY 


Select Readings from the Psalms for Family and Private Use (Joseph 
B. Mayor). Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

Luke the Physician (W. M. Ramsay). Hodder and Stoughton. 125, 

The Background of the Gospels (William Fairweather). Edinburgh; 

ack. 8s. net. 

The Ee of Rational Faith (Margaret Benson). Macmillan, 
6s. net. 

Psychical Research and the Resurrection (James H. Hyslop). Fisher 
Unwin. 55. net. 

TRAVEL 


Constantinople: the City of the Sultans (Clara Erskine Clement), 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

Some African Highways (Caroline Kirkland). Duckworth. 6s. net, 

Highways and Byways in Surrey (Eric Parker). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Shameless Diary of an Explorer (Robert Dunn). New York: 
The Outer Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 

Ruwenzori: an Acc. int of the Expedition of H.R.H. Prince Luigi 
Amadeo of Savoy (Filippo de Filippi). Constable. 315. 6d. net, 


VERSE 


Light o’ Love (Florence Harrison). Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sonnets to a Lady (Ernest Druce). Long. 3s. 6d. net. : 

A Man’s Vengeance, and other Poems (George Barlow). Glaisher, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Collected Works in Verse and Prose of William Butler Yeats, 
Vols. V. and VI. Stratford-on-Avon: Shakespeare Head Press, 
Ios. 6d. net each. 

Home Heroics (Oswald Harcourt Davis). Kegan Paul. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aerial Warfare (R. P. Hearne). Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

America at College (Robert K. Risk). Glasgow: Smith. 3s. 6d. net. 

Anthropology and the Classics (Arthur J. Evans). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 

Aubrey Beardsley (Robert Ross). Lane. 35. 6d. net. 

Browning and Dogma (Ethel M. Naish). Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century now in the British 
Museum (Part I.). Printed by Order of the Trustees. British 
Museum. 355. 

English Figure Skating (E. F. Benson). Bell. 7s. 6d. net. 

How England was Saved (Agricola), Sonnenschein. 1s. net. 

Languages of the Northern Himalayas, The (Rev. T. Grahame 
Bailey). Royal Asiatic Society. 55. 

Mixed Herbs (M. E. S.). Sampson Low. 2s. net. 

Old Lace (M. Jourdain). Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

Philanthropy and the State ; or, Social Politics (B. Kirkman Gray), 
King. 7s. 6d. net. 

Romance of an Old Time Shipmaster, The (Edited by Ralph D. 
Paine). New York : The Outer Publishing Company. $1.25 net. 

Ruined and Deserted Churches (Lucy Elizabeth Beedham). Stock. 55. 

Supreme Rulers, The (J. A. Houghton). Drane. 6s. 

Theory and Practice of Bridge Construction, The (Morgan W. Davies). 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 

Wayfarer on the Open Road, The (Ralph Waldo Trine). Bell. 15. 
net. 
William Shak: , Player, Playmaker, and Poet (H. C. Beeching). 

Smith, Elder. 2s. net. 
Woman in Industry (Gertrude M. Tuckwell). Duckworth.| 25. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The Clare Market, 
6d. ; The Treasury, ts. ; National Defence, 1s. ; The Engli 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, ts. ; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Country Home, 6. 


NOW READY. SECOND BOOK (SUMMER). 
300 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 3d. 


FLASHES FROM THE ORIENT; 


Or, a Thousand and One Mornings with Poesy. In Four Books. 
By JOHN HAZELHURST. 


The Times says, in a Notice on First Book :—‘‘ Mr. Hazelhurst is a sonneteer 
who sings every morning with zest, fluency, and keen enjoyment of Nature.” 


London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LTD., s2 Long Acre, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALGED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Umicope and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 
For DECEMBER (No. 362) 
Is NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 


It comprises a specially attractive selection of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 


Booksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


PusLisHED BY Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN GERMANY. 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. Cloth, 2ts. net. 

“Mr. W. H. Dawson may be congratulated unreservedly upon this work, which 
comes opportunely at a moment when German policy is bulking so large in the eyes 
of the world. It is written in the calm, dispassionate spirit of the historian, and it 
succeeds admirably in giving a clear and intelligible picture of the Germany of 
to-day, its policy, its business methods, its Government, and the character and aims 
of its people.” —Daily Mail. 


IN MY LADY’S GARDEN. 
By Mrs. RICHMOND, late Garden Editor of Zhe Queen. With 
2 Coloured Illustrations and 48 other Full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Avolume of practical advice on the care of the garden, the laying out of the 
grounds, the lawn, the conservatory, the wild garden, and the water garden. 


DAYS SPENT ON A 
DOGE’S FARM. 


By MARGARET SYMONDS (Mrs. Vaughan). With a Photo- 

gravure Frontispiece and 59 Illustrations from Sketches and 

Photographs. New and Revised Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Conjures up a vision of rural life in Italy of singular charm.” —Sfeaker. 


THE SISTERS OF NAPOLEON. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 33 other Illustrations. 15s. net. 

1. Elisa, Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 

2. Pauline, Princess of Gaustalla. 

3. Caroline, Queen of Naples. 


MODERNISM. 


The Jowett Lectures, 1908. By PAUL SABATIER. 
With a Preface and Notes, and the full text of the Bull Pieni 
Yanimo, the Syllabus Lamentabili, and the Encyclical Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIED IN 


THREE PLAYS. 
By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. 7s. 6d. net. 
1. King Henry Y. 2. King Henry YI. 
3. The Merchant of Venice. 


CONCEPTS OF MONISM. 
A Critical Comparison of all Systems of Monism both Asiatic and 
European. By A. WORSLEY. Cloth, 21s. net. 


‘* A suggestive and scholarly piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Worsley’s work is solid and full of thought and of er ilosophic ability and 
knowledge.” — Literary Guide. 


ANCIENT EGYPT, 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


By GERALD MASSEY. In2 vols. Cloth, 42s. net. 


“Ttisa ure of rare erudition.” — 7 adiez. 

“The book is of intense interest not only to the somewhat restricted public who 
sare students of Egyptology or Semitic lan; —it is the latest and perhaps the 
advanced contribution to Biblical criticisms.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


THE BULGARIAN EXARCHATE. 


Its History and the Extent of its Authority in Turkey. From the 
German of RICHARD von MACH. Witha Map. 7s. 6d. net. 


VITAL ECONOMY; or, 
How to Conserve your Strength. 


By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. Paper covers, Is. net. 
Pleads for a serious study of the question of Vital Economy. Among the themes 
dealt with by the Author are ‘‘the Morning Bath” and “the Cult of the Open Air.” 


BOOKS ON CLIMBING. An Illustrated Prospectus of Mrs. 
Ausrey Le BLonp’s and A. F. MuMMERyY’s thrilling New 
Mountaineering Books. Sent free on application. 


NOTABLE TRAVEL BOOKS. A Prospectus giving full 
ae with specimen illustrations, of some important new 
ravel Books. Sent free on application. 
Write for a copy of “Christmas Gift Books’’ to 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 


NOW READY READ THE 


ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


MONTHLY 


HALF CROWN NET 


* Morning Tuomas Harpy 


The Jolly Corner 
Reminiscences—I. 


THE 
PERSONALITY OF THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR 


A Fisher of Men 
Stonehenge 
The Raid—I. 


Henry JAMES 
JoserH ConraD 


Joun GALSWORTHY 
W. H. Hupson 
Count 


H. G.WELLS’ NEw NOVEL 
TONO-BUNGAY 


Articles on UNEMPLOYMENT, with 
an interesting actuarial scheme for 
National Insurance ; and a résumé of 


THE 
BALKAN QUESTION 
BY H. W. NEVINSON 


Order from the Library 
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BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 
Is THE BEST BOOK 
ON THE BEST GAME. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 

is proved by the continuous steady demand for 

the work. It is bought as freely to-day as it was 
two years ago. 


“ SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

éts name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold -cards, for 
Presentation purposes ; 
in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD, 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months ending 
30th September, 1908. 


Total Vield in Fine Gold from allsources .. ee +» 28,323°221 oz. 
Total Yéeld in Fine Gold per ton om tonnage milled basis eo 7°634 dwt. 
A yield of 313°426 fine ™~ as oe from Dump Treatment is included 


WORKING EXPENDITURE “AND REVENUE. 


The Subscription YY will CLOSE on or before THURSDAY, the 
3rd DECEMBER, 1908, 


Orange River Colony. 
KROONSTAD MUNICIPAL LOAN, 


ISSUE OF £75,000 4, PER CENT. DEBENTURES To 
BEARER IN DEBENTURES OF £100, £50, & £10 EACH, 


The Bank of Africa, Ltd., on behalf of Messrs. Boulton 
Brothers & Co., 39 Old Broad Street, E.C., will receive 
subscriptions for the above at the price of 98 per cent. 


Payable as follows:—5 per cent. on Application; 23 per cent, 
Allotment; 30 per cent. on 10th January, 1909; 40 per cent. on = 
10th February, 1909. 
Payment i in full may be made under discount at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum 
or any inst: 
Interest and Principal payable at the Bank of Africa, Limited, 113 Cannon Sun 
London, E.C. 


Interest payable 30th June and 31st December. 

The Debentures will be redeemable within 40 years by means of a Redemption 
Fund commencing 1916; in that and every subsequent year while any 
remain outstanding £4,467 4s. 10d. will be paid into an account at the Bank of 
Africa, London, and after and subject to paying or providing payaents of i Loree on 
~* Debentures then outstanding will be applied in the R 

ah wy in the market at any price below par or by drawings at a 

Debentures or any of them will also be redeemable at the option of the 
Municipality at any time after 31st December, 193%) at par on six calendar months’ 
notice, the particular Deb esto be r many to be ascertaineé 
by drawings. 

The following particulars are taken from a statement supplied under the Seal of 
the Municipality on 18th July, 1908, by the cy of Kroonstad :— 

Kroonstad, which is situate on the Banks of the Valsch River, is the most 
important town in the Northern part of the Orange River Colony, and is a junction 
of the Central South African Railways with the Natal Government 
This town is the centre of a large Stock Farming Agricultural and Mining industry. 
It is every year becoming better known as a popular health resort, and: is now 
largely frequented as such by visitors from the Transvaal. The town possesses an 
admirable water supply, ana is lit by electric light. The Water Works and the 
Electric anes Works beiong to the Municipality. 

mS popu lation in 1904 when the last census was taken was 7,191, and. the 

lation has since then increased. 
he official valuation of properties for rating purposes within the area of the 
lity are as follows :—1902, £232,115. 1903, £330,500; 1904, £569,600;. 
1926, £616,035 ; 1907, £625,935 
e Municipal Assets according to the Balance Sheet of F a Kroonstad 


cote, i as at the 31st December, 1507, are as follows ;— d. 
Town Lands and nea Streets and bapa ements 152,182 0 o 
Water Works Plant ... an 6,011.16 2 
Electric Light Plant om 8,800 o o 
Town Hall oe @ I 
Cash, Bills receivable and Sundry Debtors 
Public Works and Sanitary Plant ... 1,997 18 3 


Bridge Construction, Recreation Grounds, Fencing, 
Latrines, Sanitary Stock, Slaughter House... 6,117 7 9 

(As regards town lands and property, the Kroonstad Municipality owns some- 
go,coo plots of land in and adjoining the town. Sales have been effected..of some 
plots, and an average price of £150 per plot has beenrealised. For the purpose of 

the Balance Sheet the said 50,c0o plots have been valued at less than £3 per plot.) 

Exclusive of the loan now being raised the liabilities of the Municipality 
amounted as at the 31st December, 19¢7, to £46,286 6s. 3d., o f which £22,000 is the 
— now unpaid of the loan cf 4£25,coo which wes raised in 1 03, and which is 

yable by annual drawings of £1,0co each. The balance of such liabilities 
( 24,286 6s. 3d.) will be discharged by means of the present issue which ranks fart 
passu as regards — ith the existing loan of £ 22,0c0. 

The present loan has been authorised for the purpose of the construction of streets 
and drains, improvements to the water works and filtration system, for the repay- 
ment of an overdraft authorised by the ratepayers in connection with the erection. 
of the New Town Hall, extensions of the electric light supply, and for the other 
of the Municipality. 

= rincipal sources of Revetue for the year. ending arst December, 
were :—Water Works, £5,210 10s. od. ; Electric Light 44,272 145. 
Market Commission and Permits, £633 5s. gd. ; Native Locations and Licences, 
£1,239 18s 6d.; Sanitary Fees, £4,405 4s. sd. ; Rates on Erven, ro 9s. 7d. 
Miscellaneous, £672 19s. 

The Municipality is authorised hy the above Ordinance (and by virtue of a 
resolution ot ratepayers duly passed) to ota and levy a rate of 2}d, in the £ on 
the value of the immovable propert . The existing rate for agoy.at a 1d. 
in the £ amounted to £2,541 9s. 7. Ahi A higher rate than the presently authorised 
one of 24d. in the £ may be imposed by resolution of the Municipality subject to 
the authorisation of a majority of ratepayers duly convened, although it lo conk- 
that owing to the improvement in reproductive accounts, that’ the 

ighest rate which it will at any time be necessary to impose to include the 
services for the present loan will not exceed ad. in all. 

The Municipality is also authorised by the Public Health Ordinance No. 31, of 
1908, at any time to levy arate for water ‘ae which may be required, and have 
at present levied a water rate of jd. in the £ on the value of the i 
property assessed. Such rate has only been levied for 1908, and is estimated to 
amount to £614 1s. 

The total revenue from all sources for 1907 was £16,976 2s. od. 

Lenders to public bodies in the Orange River Colony are also protected by 
Chapter 88 of the Law Book, which provides, that in the execution of. any 
Judgment Decree or Urder lawfully given or made by any competent Court, and 
tor the recovery of damages, costs or otherwise against any Public Body, the Court 
may fix and impose on the poopesty ratable by such Public Body such rate or rates 
as may be necessary to satisfy the judgment or decree. 

The loan has been sanctioned by Sir H. J. Goold-Adams, G.C.M.G., C.B., the_ 
Governor of the Colony in Counci under Ie authority of sections 92 to 6 of 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1904 of the Colony of the Orange River Colony, and is specifi- 
cally secured on the Municipal property of Kroonstad, movable al imm ie as 
well as all general rates and taxes present and future, ranking pari passu as cagends 
security with the existing loan originally for £23,000, of which £22,000 remains 
unpaid. 

Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of the amount due-on 
allotment with a coupon annexed for the full that yuer’s fatarent as from the xst 
January, 1909, payable on the 30th June, 1909, and such provisional Certificates 
when vaid im full will be exchangeable in due course for definitive Debentares of 
S10, £50, or S100 each as the case may be, on presentation at the offices cf Messrs. 


Cost per ton 
Cost. 
To Mini 
ee 31, 
Developing . 395 17 § 
Office ee oo ee 2286 7 10 
£57,263 Lo 5 8 
Working Profit ée ee $2,015 oa 
£119,278 43 £1 12 1°806 
Value per ton 
Value. milled. 
By Gold Account .. es ee ee ee 119,278 4 3 t12 1°806 


Nortr.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £6,246 16s., and is not included in above 
costs. 


Reserve Gotp.—At the 30th September the Company had 7,768"000 fine oz. of 
Gold in reserve. 

th September for tee ing sth September, papa trom London 
24t endin ember, 1908 le 

and Johannesburg Offices to Shar registered 
joth September Fock. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will payment 
of No. 26 attached wy ion — at the London Office 
of the y, opat the Head Offic wy House, Johannesburg. 


& Co., or The Bank of Africa, Limited. These definitive Deben- 

tures will have annexed thereto coupons for the half-yearly instalments of interest 

j ayable at the London Office of The Bank of Africa, Limited, commencing with the 

instalment payable on the 31st December, 1 

- Roemeaten will be made in due course for a quotation on the London. Stock 
xchange 

Applications should be made on the form enclosed and accompanied by a deposit 
of 5 per cent. on the amount applied for. In case a smaller amount is than 
that applied for, the difference wil! be applied towards the amount due on allotment. 
— to pay any instalment when due renders all previous payments: liable to 
orfeiture. 

Copies of the above Ordinance and Certified Copies of the resolutions under 
which thepresent loan is issued can be seen at the Bank of Africa, Limited, 113 
mn ® f Appli be obtained from the Bank of Afri 

Prospectuses a ey \pplication ma: obtained from the Ban 

Limited, +1 13 Cannon Street EC. : and Boulton Brothers & Co. 39 O id Broad 
Street, i ay E.C. ; also "from Holland & Balfour, 2 Cushion 
E.C. ; Wise & 'Co., 28 Coliingwood Street, 
Co. ine Buildings, Sheffield 
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The Saturday Review. 


‘This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The LIST OPENED FRIDAY, the 27th November, 1908, and will 
CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, the ist December, 1908. 


Bahia Blanca and North 
Western Railway Company, 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1907.) 


ISSUED SHARE CAPITAL. 


Guaranteed Stock ... one one ... £1,350,000 
,000 Guaranteed Shares of £10 each 
present issue .. ... «+ 1,000,000 


£3,600,000 


4 per Cent. First Debenture Stock issued £2,450,000 


ISSUE OF 100,000 GUARANTEED SHARES OF 
$10 BACH AT PAR, 


ranking pari passu with the issued Guaranteed Stock above men- 
tloned, and earrying dividends guaranteed by the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifie Railway Company, Limited, at the rate of Five per cent. per 
annum till the 3ist March, 1916, and thereafter at the rate of 4} per 
cent. per annum. 

PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


0 Oon 

otment. 
1ith January, 1909. 
10th February, 1909. 
»» 10th March, 1909. 


£10 O O per Share. 


or the Mth Feb next. Upon the amounts so paid in advance 
Interest at the rate ati cent. pera annum will be paid on Ist April, 1909. 
The first dividend, calculated from the due dates of i ments, at the 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, and MARTIN'S BANK, 
LIMITED, as Bankers of the Company, are authorised to receive applications 
for 100,000 Guaranteed Shares of £10 each of the Bahia Blanca and North 
Westerm Rail Com , Limited. 

The de iseue a 100,000 Guaranteed Shares carries dividends 
guaranteed by the Buenos Ayres and Toate Reiuey Company, Limited, 
at the rate of Five per cent. per annum, until the 3lst March, 1916, after 
which date the shares will be converted into 4} per cent. Guaranteed Stock, 
ranking peri paseu with the Guaranteed Stock above mentioned. . 

The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, works this 
Company’s Railway and is entitled.to the gross receipts of the undertaking 
in consideration of a guarantee of (I) this Company's present and future 
Debenture Stock, (2) a dividend of 44 per cent. per annum on the Four- 
and-a-half per cent. Gaaranteed Stock, (3) the dividend on the shares now 
offered for subscription and allotted, and (4) the following dividends on the 
Guaranteed Stock, viz. :—3 per cent. per annum for five years from lst July, 
1904 ; 34‘percent. per annum for the next four years; 4 per cent. per annum 
for the next four years; 4} per cent. per annum thereafter. The margin of 
‘the income of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, at 
the Wth June last, after payment of the Interest on its Debenture Stooks 
and including amounts payable under the Agreements for working this 
(ompany’e Railway, the Argentine Great Western Company, the Argentine 

nsandine Company, and that of the Villa Maria and Rufino Company 
was £747,432. All the Debenture Stocks and Share Capital of the Buenos 
Ayres and. Pacifico Railway Company, Limited, are quoted at a premium ; 
‘the Reserve Funds at the 30th June, 1908, standing at £840,674 6s. 11d. ’ 

The present mileage of this Company’s railway open to traffic is 638 miles. 

Since this Company's line has been worked by the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway considerable additions have been made to the original 
railway, and a new trunk line has been built from Nueva Roma, a station 
on the original] line, to Huinca Renanco, a station on the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifio Railway, with various short spur branches. A great agricultural 
development has taken place ones the region, to favour which the 
gurer has obtai i or the construction of further branch 

e8. 


In the Town of Bahia Blanca additional traffic facilities are being pro- 
vided, and at the Port extensive works have been undertaken to cope with 
“the i of busi where gery is being made to facilitate dealing 
with the shipment of grain in bulk. A large Power House is in course of 
erection for the supply of Electricity for town lighting and Electric 
Tramways, and for supplying additional power for the works at the Port. 

The gross receipts of the system wor by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway for the past four years compare as follows :— 


£ 
Year ending 30th June, 190 ... =... 760 
Year ending 3th June, 1906... 2,302,943 
Year ending Mth June, 1907 _.... 3,063,547 
Year ending Mth June, 1908 ...- ... 3,655,772 


and the receipts of the Bahia Blanca end North Western Railway included 
in the above figures are as under :— 


£ 
Year ending 30th June, 1905... 124,874 
Year ending 30th June, 1906 ... a 166,400 
Year ending 30th June, 1907 .. 269,789 
Year ending June, 1908... .. 494,360 


Since the 30th June last the estimated gross receipts of the whole Pacific 
system for the 21 weeks ended 21st instant are £1,437,510, against £1,160,240, 
an inorease of £277,270; the figures ing to the Bahia Blanca and North 
—_ Railway being £203,200 as against £129,575, or an increase of 


The Acting General Manager reports under date of the 2ist instant that 
further-benefi¢ial rains have fallen in the Company's districts, that the 
amps are in splendid condition, and that the prospects of the wheat and 
linseed crops are very encouraging. 


The proceeds of the present Issue will be ey tery towards repayment 

of the capital advances by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, 
and will be applied by that Company towards the cost.and.equipment of 
branch lines and the purchase of Locomotives and Rolling Steck, and tu 
the general requirements of the Railway. 

A preference in the allotment as regards 60 per cent. of this Issue will be 
given to applications from existing Shareholders, Stockholders, and’ Deber- 
ture Stockholders of this Company, the Argentine Great Western Railway 
Company, Limited, the Argentine sandine Railway Mr: " 
the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, and’ the Villa 
Maria and Rufino Railway Company, Limited. 

Applications on the form accom anying this Prospectus, together with 
the deposit of £1 per share, should orwarded to the London Joint Stock 
Bank, Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., or to Martin’s Bank, Limited, 
68 Lombard Street,.London, E.C. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. 
Should a smaller amount_he allotted than — for, the surplus paid on 
Fs ago will be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. 

on-payment of any instalment upon the due date will render 
P usly paid liable to forfeiture. 

Application will in due course be made to obtain a Stock Exchange 
quotation for this Issue. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, Dashwood House, 9 New. Street, E.C., of the Bankers, 
and of Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott, 57 Old Broad Street, E.C., 
the Brokers of the Company. 

In the month of November, 1906, 125,000 4} per cent: Guaranteed’ SWares 
of £10 each (since conv into per cent. Guaranteed Stock) were 
offered for subscription, allotted and are fully paid up. In connection 
with such issue, a commission of six shillings per share was paid. 

Apart from the contracts made by the Company in the ordinary course 
of business, the following have been entered into within the twe years 
immediately the date hereof:—_  - 

A. Contract dated 4th December, 1906, and made between the Company 
and the Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway Com Limited. 

A Contract entered into on the 12th November, 1907, with Edward Shaw, 
transferring to this Company a concession for a line from Bahia Blanca du 
south to Carmen de Patagones with branches. 

A Contract dated 5th February, 1908, and made between the Cémpany 
and Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, for un am e 
of £1,000,000 4 per cent. First Debenture Stock for a commiésion of 
£32,702 10s. Od., which commission was su se 

A Contract entered into on the 24th July, with the Arzentine 
Government for the construction of a line from Villa Olga Station in « 
westerly direction up to the 5th Meridian. 

A Contract entered into on the 25th September, with the Argentine 
Government for the construction of lines from the Villa Iris branch to a 

int on the Macachin branch, and from the branch to a point near 

eru, on the line from Bahia Blanca to Toay. 

A Contract entered iito on the 26th September, 1908, with the Argentine 
Government for the supply of Electricity, for publio and private lightiny 
to the City of Bahia Blanca. 

A Contract dated 17th November, 1908, and made between the Company 
and the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited. 

A Contract dated 25th November, 1908, and made between the Company 
and Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, for underwriting the present 
Issue for a commission at the rate of 5 per cent. om the amount of such 


issue. 
The above Contracts may be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors on 
any day while the List remains open, between the hours of 10 and 4. - 
A Brokerage at the rate of a quarter per cent. will be paid» by: the Com- 
pod on allotments in respect of applications bearing a Broker’s stamp. 


ameunt 


istered Offices : 


Dashwood House, 9, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
26th November, 1908. 


Trustees for the First Debenture Stock. 
THE CITY SAFE DEPOSIT AND AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Directors. 
THE RT. HON. LORD ST. DAVIDS (Chairman): 
PAGET P. MOSLEY. F. 0. suiraten. 
EDWARD NORMAN. M. VAN RAALTE. 


Bankers. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 5 Princes Steect, 
MARTIX’S BANK, LIMITED, 68, Lombard Street, London, E.¢. 


Bankers in Argentina. 
* THE ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN BANE, LIMITED. 
Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 17, Throgmorton Avente, 
London, E.C. 
Brokers. 
SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE & POTT, 57, Old Broad Street, 
Lendon, E.C. 
Auditors. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 41, Coleman Street, London; BL. 
Secretary. Assistant 
W. R. CRONAN. F. SANDERS 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
BAHIA BLANCA & NORTH-WESTERN. RAILWAY 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Issue of 100,000 Guaranteed Shares of £10 each. 


To the Directors of the 
BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Gentlemen,— 


Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £.................:..cseseeees as a 
deposit of £1 per Share on application fF .............::-essscesssseeseeceeneeansseseeee 
Guaran hares of £10 each of the Bahia Btanca and North Western 


Railway Company, Limited, I request that these Shares may be allotted 
to me, and I agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that’ may 
ccs to me, upon the terms of the dated 26th November, 
Ordinary Signature 

Address 


Date.... , 1908. 
* Please state if “Reverend” or other distinctive description, and in 
the case of a lady, whether “ married” or “ spinster.” 

This Form is to be filled up and forwarded to the London: Joint. Stoek 
Bank, Limited, 5, Princes Street, London, E.C., or Martin’s Bank, Limited, 
68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S AUTUMN LIST. 


FROM ISLAND TO EMPIRE. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF 


ENGLAND BY FORCE OF ARMS. 


Bkib S.C. BRIDGE. With an Introduction Sir CYPRIAN 
DGE, G.C.B. With many Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 


tion.” —Scotsman. 

description of the way in which our magnificent Imperial structure been 
built up."- Manchester Evening News. 


IN THE ABRUZZI: 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 
By ANNE MACDONELL, Author of “ Sons of Francis,” ‘‘ Touraine 
&c. With 12 Illustrations after Water-colours by AMY ATRINSON, 
Illustrator of “ Touraine,” X&c., and end-paper Maps. 
cloth, 6s. net. 
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FROM THE NORTH FORELAND 


TO PENZANCE. 


THE PORTS AND HARBOURS 
OF THE SOUTH COAST. 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. Fully Illustrated after Water-colours by 
AURICE RANDALL. Large fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“A charming and a colour-book. Mr. Randall's delightful 
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THE COLOUR OF PARIS. 
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M. L. u Musée National du Luxembourg), 
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By GRAF p of the Author of “ M 
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Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 
“ It is written as the result of careful investigation at the hands of a | 
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. All will admit that he writes with obvious sincerity 
” This is a healthy, wholesome book, stimulating ideas 
command assent.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
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LEGENDARY BALLADS FROM 
PERCY’S “ RELIQUES.” 


Edited, and with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, ane. SIDGWICK. 
Illustrated with 10 Full Reproduct 


BYAM SHAW, R.L. fcap. 
A A e 4to. gilt top, net. 
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THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
In 10 vols., each superbly Illustrated with 10 Reproduc- 
tiose after Water-colours by A. WALLIS MILLS. With 

cna and Biographical Notes by R. BRIMLEY 


NN. Crown 8vo. coloured tops, cloth, with special 
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A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The First Edition Illustrated in Colours to be published in 
this country. 
With 12 Full-page Reproductions of Water-colours, numerous Illustra’ 
tions in the Text in Lie, designed End-papers and Title (printed in 
gold), and a special Binding design by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, ss. net. Also a Special Edition, limited to 1,000 
copies, on large pure rag paper, the plates mounted, and bound in whole 
parchment, ros. 6d. net. 

“ Mature lovers of ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’ will be sure to like Miss 
Sowerby’s dainty head-pieces, while the full-page plates in colour will as certainly 
delight younger folk. . . . These plates are perfect embodiments of the delight- 
ful poems. "— Burlington Magazine. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Newly set in special large 
type, with 12 Full-page reproductions after Water-colours, and 12 facsimile 
Drawings, also designed Title, End-papers, and Maps, and Cover Design 
by Rooke. (/mmediately. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Also 250 
numbered “paper copies on pure rag ‘paper, the plates mounted, and bound 
in whole » 21S. net. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. As Translated out of the Latin by 
RICHARD WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLVI.). Re-edited into Modern 
English with an Historical Introduction by WILFRID. RAYNAL, O.S.B. 
With Reproductions in 4 Colours after Water-colours, and Decorations, 
&c., in Line, by W. RUSSELL FLINT. The Binding after a fine 
Sixteenth Century example now in the British Museum. Large crown 
8vo. with 8 Plates in 4-Colour, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Special 
Edition, in small gto. on pure rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional 
Plates in 4 Colours, all the plates mounted, bound whole parchment, 
15s. net; whole pigskin, with clasps, copying the Sixteenth Century 
binding, 25s. net. [Now ready. 


ASSISI OF SAINT FRANCIS. 


Being an Historical and Topographical History of the city of St. Francis, 
With which is i ed the Story of St. Francis and his Order. By 
Mrs. ROBERT GOFF. With an Essay on the influence of the Fran- 
ciscan Legend on Italian Art by J. KERR-LAWSON. Fully Hlustrated 
in Colour and otherwise after Water-colours and Pencil Drawings by Col. 
R. Gorr, and with Reproductions (8 in Colours) after the chief Paintings 
inspired by the Franciscan Legend ; also Plans of Assisi and of its Envi- 
rons: Large fcap. 4to. cloth, with Map and Index, 20s. net. Also 100 
Large-paper Copies, 42s. net. (Now ready. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Being a New Edition, wholly Revised and in part Augmented, of the 
Translation by Professor T. W. ARNOLD. 

The binding design on both editions is after the fine original by Aldus 
Manutius of Venice, c. 1 35°9 the title design has been adapted from the 
Italian Harley MS. of St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis, dated 1504. 

Large crown 8vo. with 8 Four-Colour Illustrations and 2¢ in half-tone ; 
ait t With 4 additional Four-Colour Illustrations, 


and a special rontispiece, small 4to. whole parchment, gilt top, 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Each Volume beautifully Illustrated with 12 Reproductions after 
Water-colours. Crown 8vo. cloth, coloured top, Pictorial End- 
papers, 5s. each net ; whole green parchment, 7s. 6d. each net. 


1.—THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 
Illustrations after Drawings by Maup W. CLARKE. 
“An See = volume . . . a book to be cherished as a com- 
panion of never charm.” Lady. 
2.—THE OPEN AIR. 
Illustrations after Drawings by RurH DoLMan. 


“Miss Dolman has succeeded by her well chosen and skilfully executed 
pictures in adding charm to work which was already beautiful.”—Nature. 


3-—-NATURE NEAR LONDON. 


Illustrations after Drawings by RuTH DoLMman. 
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